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London, England 


Remarks of the President, Secretary of State 

William P. Rogers, and Ambassador David K. E. Bruce 
to Members of the Staff of the American Embassy. 
February 25, 1969 


AMBASSADOR Bruce. Ladies and gentlemen: 


As you so expectantly know, we have the honor of 
having here today the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I am going to ask the Secretary of State to introduce 
the President. 

SECRETARY Rocers. Ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to first thank you very much for making this 
trip the success that it has been. We realize how much 
work goes into a trip like this, and personally I want to 
thank you for making it so successful. 

Secondly, I would like to say that as we left Parliament 
I heard the President say to the Speaker that there are 
giants that come along occasionally in the diplomatic 
world and one of the giants is David Bruce. 

Finally, I would like to say that I hope I can come 
back here sometime when I am not upstaged. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to introduce 
the President of the United States. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Ambassador, ladies and gentlemen: 

I appreciate your very warm welcome as I step for a 
moment on American soil in this whirlwind trip of Britain 
and several European countries. 

I must not let the remarks of the Secretary of State go 
by with that reference to being upstaged. I can tell you 
that we have these little colloquies from time to time 
because we are old friends going back many, many years. 

I can remember a time 10 years ago when I was a 
young Vice President and he was a young Attorney 
General of the United States. Now, I suppose it could 
be said that he is a young Secretary of State and I am an 
old President. 
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But I do want you to know that in speaking of your 
Ambassador and our Ambassador, that when I spoke of 
the giants I used that term quite objectively and quite 
deliberately. It is very easy in the diplomatic circuit to 
use adjectives freely and particularly the adjective 
“great’”—everybody is a “great” man and this was a 
“great” party and you are a “great” staff, and all that 
sort of thing. 

When I use the word “giant” and apply it to David 
Bruce, I am simply referring to the fact that in my travels 
around the world, going back over 22 years, in meeting 
American Ambassadors in 73 countries of the world, a 
few stand out. 

Virtually all were outstanding and were good repre- 
sentatives of the United States, but a few were men who 
would be in any post a great credit to this Nation and 
men who we can ill-afford to lose in the service of the 
Nation. 

When I look back over his service—his service in the 
post as Ambassador to this country for 8 years, longer than 
any American Ambassador has ever served as Ambassador 
to this country; when I look back over his service also 
as Ambassador to other nations and his work in govern- 
ment over the years, particularly in the foreign policy 
field—I can certainly subscribe to the fact that, of all those 
we could describe as giants, he rates very, very high. Not 
simply because he has been, as he obviously has, a man 
whom you all respect—you who work for him and with 
him—but also because through the years, whether it was 
a Republican President or a Democratic President, 
whether it was an Eisenhower or a Kennedy or a Johnson 
or a Nixon or a Truman, we disagreed on some things, 
but we all agreed that David Bruce was a giant. 

Now, having spoken of the giant, I want to speak of 
the people who make giants possible. I will use an analogy, 
one not exactly appropriate but one that will illustrate 
the point. 

It has been said that one of the reasons that we can 
see further than those who went before us is that we 
stand on the shoulders of the giants who went before us. 

And so it is with a man like David Bruce, one who 
has rendered such distinguished service in so many posts 
and such distinguished service here. He would be the first 
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to say that his record would not be so outstanding had 
it not been for the fact that he has in this Embassy one 
of the outstanding staffs. 

I don’t refer just to Mr. Kaiser * and to others who are 
in the top echelons, but I am referring to the people up 
and down the line. I imagine in this room are people who 
typed out my schedules—or “shedules” I should say. 
[Laughter] I can imagine there are those who ran them 
off on mimeograph machines—oh no, you have got new 
things where you just push them through like that! 

I can imagine that many others have worked overtime 
in trying to handle the telephone calls, and saying “no” 
nicely when you said that we could not do this or that. 
As the visitors come—the VIP’s, sometimes a VP, even 
sometimes a President, and sometimes a Secretary of 
State—what a tremendous extra burden it puts on a staff. 

I know there are hundreds here in this room, in this 
Embassy, that neither Secretary Rogers nor I will ever be 
able to thank personally, who helped to make this visit 
the success that it is from a logistic standpoint. Whether 
it succeeds from a diplomatic standpoint depends upon 
us, but I can assure you that what you have done has made 
our work much more easy because you have handled our 
arrangements so effectively that we are able to move 
knowing that everything is arranged in just the way that 
it should be. 

I express my appreciation to each of you who have 
worked on this trip. But I would like to go beyond that. 
During the past month and a week that I have served in 
this office, I have done something that some tell me was 
unprecedented for a President. I went to each of the de- 
partments of government to pay a visit to the top people 
in government—the 400 or 500 who hold the top career 
posts and appointive posts in the State Department and 
the other 12 Cabinet departments. 

I went there first to get acquainted and second to 
bring a message to them that I now want to bring to you. 
The message is this: that ours is a great country. Our 
Nation has tremendous responsibilities. Our British 
friends, as we meet with them—first because they are 
kind and generous and hospitable, but second, because as 
pragmatists they realize the fact and point out that the 
decisions made in the United States, due to our power and 
our wealth, will affect them and affect the peace of the 
world for the last third of this century, if not longer. 

So as we think of that awesome power, we think of 
our government and what our government does. We 
think not only of a President and a Secretary of State and 
an Ambassador and the top officials of his staff, but we 
think of the 3 million people who work in government 
in all the areas of government and we realize that ad- 
ministrations will change and perhaps 400 or 500 people 
at the top will change, and they will change the policies 
and perhaps change the direction of an administration, 
and sometimes they will be rated as successes and some- 





*Philip Kaiser, Deputy Chief of Mission. 
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times as failures, but whether they succeed, if they do 
succeed, will depend not only on what they do but it will 
depend upon the loyalty, the dedication and devotion of 
thousands, in a case like an Embassy as big as this one, 
and millions, as we look around the world, of Americans 
working for government who have given their lives to 
government service. 

I just want you to know that I know that. I want you 
to know that I appreciate that. 

I want you to know that in my travels around the 
world—and I mentioned earlier that they have been to 
73 countries; I have been entertained by Ambassadors; 
I have been briefed by briefing officers; I have received 
the courtesies that are extended to Congressmen, to Sena- 
tors, and to private citizens—and sometimes I have been 
a private citizen as I have traveled, not by my own 
choice—but I have been a private citizen and I can assure 
you that never have I failed to appreciate the Foreign 
Service of the United States in the broadest sense, not 
just the Foreign Service but those who work in USIA and 
AID, all the programs that are represented. 

The point I am trying to get across here is this: that 
not only in the departments in Washington but in the 
far-flung agencies of this Government around the world 
there are millions of Americans in government service who 
will determine whether the new leadership, when it 
finishes its role in Washington, will be a success or a failure 
and whether, thereby, that new leadership will have con- 
tributed to a better world, a more peaceful world, or 
whether we will have failed in the mission which we have 
set out to undertake. 

So as I recognize our responsibility and what you can 
contribute, I want you to know that we are deeply grateful, 
not only for everything you did to make this visit possible, 
but grateful that you have dedicated your lives to public 
service. 

We recognize that sometimes the jobs you will do will 
be boring, they seem to be. Sometimes they may seem not 
to matter. Sometimes you think maybe you don’t get the 
promotion you should get and somebody else goes ahead, 
and perhaps what you do doesn’t count as much as what 
somebody else does. But I have one illustration that proves 
my point better than anything else I could say: 

You have had a very distinguished visitor to this coun- 
try, Frank Borman, a few days ago. He made an immense 
impression here and in the other countries he visited. I 
recall when I was at the White House I was congratulating 
him in a toast for what he and his fellow astronauts had 
done. His response, in that humility with grace which is 
his trademark and the trademark of his colleagues, was 
along these lines: 


He said, “We appreciate the remarks you have made 
about us.” “But,” he said, “I want to point out that there 
are 400,000 Americans who, in one way or another, con- 
tributed to the building of the Apollo spacecraft and to 
this program.” He said, “I want to point out that there 
are 2 million parts in an Apollo spacecraft. So, if some- 
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thing went wrong with one of those parts, which had been 
created by these 400,000 Americans, that tremendous, 
exciting journey around the moon could not have been 
possible.” 

That, of course, is what government is about. We make 
decisions at the highest level. Those decisions will depend 
on the devotion and the dedication of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, yes, millions of people around this world, 
some of whom will contribute to the making of the de- 
cisions, others who will contribute, as you have, to the 
logistical factors which are so important in a trip like 
this, and others who will contribute to carrying them out. 

I am deeply grateful therefore, as I stand in your 
presence, for the fact that America is so well represented 
today by a giant. But I am also grateful for the fact that 
this giant and all the others like him who have been suc- 
cessful are backed up—as a matter of fact, they become 
giants because they stand on the shoulders of others like 
yourselves, dedicated to public service, people we will 
never be able to thank personally, but people whom, 
through these words, I want to thank from my heart today. 
Thank you. 

The Ambassador has reminded me that in this room, 
too, are many who are not American by background but 
who are British and who work in our Embassy and in our 
various missions. 

I should also tell you that we are tremendously appre- 
ciative of your efforts and just as grateful as we are for 
the efforts of the others, because without what you do 
our Americans would not have it so good. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 3:55 p.m. at the American 
Embassy in London, England. 


West Berlin 


Prepared Remarks of the President for the Signing of the 
Golden Book at the Charlottenburg Palace. 
February 27, 1969 


This book has been signed by a wide spectrum of 
illustrious men and women of this generation. The tension 
imposed on Berlin, the drama of Berlin, has been a magnet 
for the great and the near-great. 

In a larger sense, thousands of other Americans—the 
men of the airlift—have left their signatures in this city. 
We recall the phrase of poet Stephen Spender, as we 
think of the men who “‘left the vivid air signed with their 
honour.” 

The world leaders who come to Berlin, and who sign 
this book, pay tribute to the courage of Berliners. Beyond 
that, they repeat the commitment the free world has made 
here. 

Here is where free men of courage refused to be 
intimidated. 
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Here is where free men everywhere look for inspiration. 
And, because of that courage and that inspiration, 
here in Berlin is where the flag of freedom shall always fly. 
NOTE: The remarks delivered by the President at the Palace were 
published at page 326 of last week’s issue. The White House release 
of the prepared remarks printed above carried the note: “Since the 


President will be speaking without text, his oral statement will vary 
from this release, but he stands behind this text as released.” 


West Berlin 


Prepared Remarks of the President Upon Departure 
From West Berlin. February 27, 1969 


Mr. Governing Mayor: 


Thank you for your warm hospitality. Mr. Chancellor: 
A visit to your country is always inspiring. 

Even a few hours in Berlin leaves an unforgettable 
impression. It may be possible to divide a city tempo- 
rarily; it is not possible to divide a people permanently. 

Berliners have the right to live free and secure. The 
United States remains committed to keep that right a 
reality. In the four-power city of Berlin, there is a fifth 
power—the overpowering desire of free men to stay 
free. And that power shall not be denied. 

The status and freedom of Berlin must be respected 
until the day when all Germans, when all Europeans, 
can live together in peace and freedom. My Government 
and the American people will work with all those who 
are also willing to work to bring that day closer. 


I have seen for myself in the course of this and earlier 
visits the courage, the stamina and the fortitude of Berlin. 
I know that the Berliners will do what is required of 
them. The Berliners must know that they can expect 
the same of us. 


All my best wishes to you, to your great city and for 
the future of Berlin. Auf wiedersehen! 
NoTE: The remarks delivered by the President on his departure 
from West Berlin were published at page 328 of last week’s issue. 
The White House release of the prepared remarks printed above 
carried the note: “Since the President will be speaking without 


text, his oral statement will vary from this release, but he stands 
behind this text as released.” 


Dinner With President Saragat 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President Giuseppe Saragat at the Quirinale Palace 
in Rome. February 27, 1969 


PRESIDENT SaRAGAT. Mr. President, it is with a feeling of 
deep satisfaction and great pleasure that we welcome 
you to Rome, only a few months after your election as 
President of the United States of America. 
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Addressing myself to you, the leader of the American 
Nation, to which we are bound by ties of friendship and 
alliance, it is gratifying for me to speak first of all of your 
great country, remembering the hospitality I received 
there less than 2 years ago and the unforgettable images it 
has left in my mind. 

The Italian Government and the Italian people are in- 
deed keenly aware of the significance of your journey 
which finds us deeply and spontaneously responsive. Italy, 
particularly alive and open to the motivations which 
prompted it, and to the message it conveys, welcomes it, 
therefore, as a singularly felicitous omen for the future 
of the relations between the old and the new continent 
and for the dialogue of peace between East and West. 

The Atlantic Alliance unites us in a commitment of 
defense which guarantees our security and it foreshadows 
the European-American community, envisaged by the 
late President Kennedy and outlined recently by you. To 
the extent in which defense problems are matched by con- 
stant initiatives towards detente and peace, we are in- 
deed profoundly convinced that the consolidation and 
development of such fruitful and freely contracted ties 
among the people who have joined the Atlantic Alliance, 
far from running counter to the parallel efforts of our 
countries in order to improve the atmosphere of interna- 
tional relations, and particularly with the East, are a pre- 
requisite for their success. Both, indeed, are a prerequisite 
single strategy for peace. 

You know well how my country has constantly aimed 
at a united Europe. We have relentlessly striven and con- 
tinue to strive towards it, and we do not allow the inevi- 
table obstacles to discourage us in our pursuit. 

European unity represents an ever-more pressing need 
in a world where the dimensions and the structures of the 
past fall short of the demands of the future. Only a united 
Europe can provide the peoples of our continent with that 
institution and framework which is indispensable if they 
are effectively to master their own destiny. 

The people of Europe expect to find the friendly 
American Nation by their side on this road to unity, just 
as it was by their side in the first hard years following 
the years when the United States, with generous impulse 
in the social and economic field and acute political fore- 
sight enabled Europe to rise happily from the ruins in 
which war had plunged it. 

In your inaugural address, Mr. President, you have 
pointed out that after a period of confrontation we are 
entering an era of negotiations. This statement cannot 
but find the full support of my country whose action has 
always aimed at making this development easier. 

We gave a clear proof of this just recently when we 
signed the NPT prompted by the fervent hope that this 
decision would contribute to the consolidation of peace, 
to the reduction of the existing causes for tension and to 
the strengthening of mutual trust among nations. 


We are firmly committed to make also in the near fu- 
ture every endeavor so that this trust which implies strict 
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respect by one and all for the territorial integrity and 
the independence of each shall find sources of encour- 
agement in a renewed effort on the part of all of us, so 
that this community of nations may proceed on a course 
leading to the ban of the use of force and armaments 
from national political life. 

This is an aim which can be reached only by giving 
authority and strength through the organization of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, we know you are a true friend of Italy 
and we know you have had the opportunity of visiting it. 
We feel sure that returning today to our country you will 
have greatly recognized the face of a nation who in re- 
cent years has come to profound changes, but has consist- 
ently maintained its loyalty to the ideals of loyalty, democ- 
racy, and social justice indelibly engraved in its political 
and social structures. 

They are the very same ideals which have always in- 
spired the great American Nation, those which have been 
defended, as history shows, with generous impulse; those 
of which America and Europe, in harmonious collabora- 
tion are the prominent members in the world today. 

The fruitful friendship between the United States and 
Italy which has its roots in the bonds of common origin 
and civilization, of which the existence of 20 million Amer- 
ican citizens of Italian extraction is one proof, is a pledge 
and a guarantee that this historic duty will not die until 
accomplishment will blossom into prosperity and peace for 
all the nations of the world. 

In this belief and with this wish I raise my glass to the 
success of your mission of peace, to your personal well- 
being, to that of your family and to the distinguished per- 
sonalities who accompany you and to the good fortunes of 
the noble American Nation and to the future of the friend- 
ship between our peoples. 

PresweNnT Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellency: 

It is a very great honor for me to be in this magnificent 
room and to be received in such an eloquent way by the 
President of this nation. 

I should like to respond to your remarks in both per- 
sonal terms and then also in the broader terms that you 
have used in describing the relationship between our two 
nations. 

It was 22 years ago when I first came to this country 
as a freshman Congressman, and freshmen Congress- 
men are seldom listened to and seldom survive. 

I learned much on that journey about this country and 
our relationship. And when I returned in 1957, as Vice 
President of the United States, I spoke to you then in the 
capacity you held as Vice Premier of this country. 

When I returned again to this country in 1963, you 
were President of the Republic and I was a private citizen. 

And so it seemed to me, since you had set the example 
of going from Vice Premier to President, that I should do 
likewise. 

Mr. President, our relationship and my relationship 
with the other distinguished guests at this table, many of 
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whom I have met on my previous visits, goes far beyond 
these personal recollections. It is traditional when an 
American comes to this country, and particularly when an 
American President comes and is honored as I am being 
honored tonight, to speak as you have of what contri- 
bution—the magnificent contribution—has been made to 
the American Nation by the Americans of Italian descent. 

We are proud of that tradition—the fact that 20 mil- 
lion Americans are proud to claim their Italian back- 
ground. And we are proud that going clear back to the 
days of the American Revolution, the Americans of Italian 
descent have played a very significant part in our history. 

It would also be appropriate on an occasion like this 
for an American President to refer, as I do refer now, to 
the great debt we owe to this nation and to this people 
for the history that we feel in this room in which we now 
meet. 

Not just this “Eternal City,” but other cities in this 
country, have an historical background that has a mean- 
ing far beyond the relationship between our two coun- 
tries and which deeply enriches our culture. 

But I do not speak today primarily of those usual gra- 
cious terms and references that are always appropriate or 
are common ties in blood, insofar as our national heritage 
is concerned, of history and our culture. I speak, as you 
do, of not just the past, but primarily of what we can do 
together in the future. 

You have spoken very eloquently, Mr. President, about 
the dream of a united Europe, a dream which many of us 
in the United States have also supported. 

And while we know that this country, as its productivity 
increases, is now producing approximately $70 billion 
in gross national product per year, we also realize that 
the 300 million people who live in Western Europe pro- 
duce a total of over $500 billion per year. 


We stand here, in other words, in one of the most pro- 
ductive areas of the entire world. But as we think of that, 
and as I declare again, as I did in my earlier meetings 
with you and with members of this government, our ad- 
herence to and our support of NATO and the Atlantic 
Alliance, let us also look to how we can further strengthen 
not only that alliance, but strengthen the cause of peace 
in which we are all interested. 

There are several columns in the Temple of Peace 
which we are now constructing. The first is to maintain the 
strength of the NATO Alliance; the second is to work 
toward greater unity, not only in military but in other 
ways for Europe; and, third, we recognize that in this 
era in which we are now entering, it will be necessary 
for the United States of America to conduct bilateral 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, negotiations that will 


have a massive effect on whether peace survives in the 
world. 
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We will enter into those negotiations whenever we 
think it is appropriate and whenever we think they will 
serve the cause of peace. But we will remember that 
before we stroll to the other side, it is essential that we 
consult with and get the advice of our friends on our 
side. 

I indicated, as you pointed out, in my Inaugural Ad- 
dress, that we were entering a new era of negotiation, 
rather than confrontation. 


What this trip that I have taken only 6 weeks after 
being inaugurated as President of the United States means 
is that we are also entering a new era of full consultation 
with our allies on all of the matters that may affect the 
peace of the world. 

And I say that, Mr. President, for this reason: We 
admire this nation because of the contribution you have 
made to our Nation in terms of those Americans of Italian 
descent who have done so much for us. 


But there is another reason that we admire and respect 
this nation. It is one that I can speak personally about 
because of my own personal experience going back over 
22 years. 

I have talked to Italian statesmen—to de Gasperi and 
those who will follow—and to the men here at this table, 
not only you, Mr. President, but President Gronchi before 
you and the many others who are represented around this 
table. 

And I value what each of you has been able to con- 
tribute in terms of your experience and background and 
judgment with regard to the great issues with which the 
world is confronted. 

Speaking quite candidly, Mr. President, it is true that 
the United States in the free world is the strongest of the 
free nations. 

And so I do not visualize an era in which the leader 
of the United States, with his advisers, alone makes the 
great decisions that determine the future of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, but I envision an era in which 
the leader of the United States talking with, consulting 
with, getting the best advice of the other leaders in our 
great alliance, will develop the decisions that will serve our 
common purpose. 

And so, Mr. President, I ask all of your guests tonight 
to rise and raise their glasses with me, not only to the 
Italian-American friendship, but to the Western civiliza- 
tion which we share together and to the good health of 
the President of this Republic and what he symbolizes in 
terms of world leadership and cooperation with the 
United States in the years ahead. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts took place at the Quirinale Palace in 
Rome, Italy. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1969 
Rome, Italy 


Prepared Remarks of the President Upon Departure. 
February 28, 1969 


The bright sunshine of Rome, after the cold, rain, 
and snow of Northern Europe was a welcome and por- 
tentous sign, for it signaled the warmth of the welcome 
we received here in Rome. My visit was regrettably— 
too short. But it was, like all my visits to Italy, one which 
enlightened my mind and gladdened my heart. No Amer- 
ican can ever really leave Italy, since Italy has contributed 
so much to the culture and life of my country, and her 
people have made such an indelible mark on the Ameri- 
can experience. 

I want you to know how highly I value the hospitality 
and wise counsel that you, President Saragat, and your 
colleagues have given us. Just as America has been 
strengthened and sustained by Italy’s sons, so has the cause 
of peace been strengthened and sustained by the impor- 
tant role Italy plays in the Mediterranean, in Europe, and 
in the world. Rich in tradition, and with a reputation 
as a dynamic and productive nation, Italy is a valued part- 
ner in our search for peace and progress. 

Yesterday afternoon I saw the “splendor” that was 
Rome. I saw the Appian Way, the Palatine Hill, and the 
point where Christ is said to have turned St. Peter back 
to Rome and martyrdom. Last night and today I saw 
and met modern Rome. I talked with your President, your 
Prime Minister, and leading citizens of your country. I 
saw that Italy today is an alive and imaginative nation— 
a nation deeply dedicated to social progress at home and 
the strengthening of peace abroad. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, a great American writer, once 
wrote that Rome is “the city of all time. And of all the 
world.” I leave this magnificent city and country with that 
unique sense of accomplishment and sadness which is the 
case with all men who have learned to respect and ap- 
preciate Italy as I have. 


NOTE: For the remarks delivered by the President upon his depar- 
ture from Rome, see the following item. 


Rome, Italy 


Remarks of President Nixon and President Saragat 
Upon President Nixon’s Departure From Italy. 
February 28, 1969 
Nrxon. Mr. Minister and Your 


PRESIDENT Prime 


Excellencies: 


As we leave Rome I want you to know how deeply 
grateful I am for the hospitality that has been extended 
to us on our visit and how reassured I am by our con- 
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versations, Mr. President, with you and with the members 
of your government with regard to the future relations 
between the United States and Italy, and also with regard 
to the great possibilities for constructive mutual action on 
the part of both of our peoples for the cause of peace in 
the years ahead. 

We discussed the whole range of world problems—the 
problems of East-West relations, the problems of the Mid- 
east and Mediterranean, financial problems, and trade 
problems, as well as many others. 

It has been very helpful to me to get the counsel and the 
suggestions that you and the members of your government 
have with regard to the position the United States should 
take on these problems, as well as getting your views on 
our bilateral relationships. 

I realized, before I came to this city, that there had 
been complaints in the past that there has not been enough 
consultation by the Government of the United States with 
your government on matters that involve our future peace 
and security. 

Whatever the validity of that complaint may have been 
in the past, I can assure you that there will be no problem 
in that respect in the future, because we have established, 
by this meeting, one consultation on all the major issues 
with which we are concerned; and, second, a pattern for 
conferences in the future involving our finance ministers, 
our trade ministers, the Prime Minister, the President, 
whereby on a continuing and regular basis we will discuss 
the major issues and be sure that we move together toward 
our common objectives. 

As always on my visits to Rome, the climate has been 
good, the hospitality has been superb, but most important 
the substance has been solid and we have now developed 
a new pattern of consultation and progress for the future. 

PRESIDENT SARAGAT. Mr. President, as you are leaving 
Italy, it gives me great pleasure to convey to you the very 
warmest farewell of the Italian people, of the people, of 
the government, as well as my own. We are aware of the 
importance and the significance of your visit which you 
have undertaken at the beginning of your mandate which 
confirms the common ideals and objectives of freedom 
and peace binding the United States to the free countries 
of Europe. 

Your visit to our country in particular has once again 
shown the firmness and the ties of friendship which have 
for long united the United States and Italy in every field, 
and which are at the basis of our alliance which remains 
an essential point of reference of Italian foreign policy. 

Moreover, you have been able to realize, Mr. President, 
that another fundamental basis of this foreign policy is 
the untiring activity of the Italian Government in the 
construction of that European unity which will consist of 
Europe itself, to undertake a more decisive and determin- 
ing role in the solutions of those problems which harass 
mankind. 


Your visit has also emphasized the importance of ever 
closer cooperation between friendly countries and allies to 
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have to strengthen and consolidate that western solidarity 
which is one of the fundamental conditions for the en- 
hancement and the acceleration of a pursuit of a detente 
policy. 

The discussions which you, Mr. President, propose to 
hold with the Soviet Union will be a great contribution 
towards this end, and for the settlement of the problems 
which trouble the life of the people and for the construc- 
tion of a more stable and full international order. 


The conversations and the exchange of views which we 
have had with you and your collaborators represent a 
further contribution towards our common action which is 
directed towards reaching ever more effectively the con- 
solidation of peace and freedom and justice. 


This is, in fact, our first objective for the achievement 
of which we propose to act as we have always done in the 
conviction that we shall fulfill the highest duty of all those 
men who are conscious of the future of mankind. 


The knowledge that in pursuing this difficult task we can 
count on the full cooperation of the United States is for 
us a source of great satisfaction and confidence that all our 
efforts will bear positive results. It is in the spirit of frank- 
ness and friendship that have capitalized our meetings 
that I renew to you, Mr. President, and to the great Ameri- 
can Nation, our warmest farewell. 


I am happy to add my sincerest wish that your impor- 
tant mission will always be accompanied by every success 
in the interest of the American people and the people of 
the friendly countries in the world. 

NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 12 noon at Ciampino Airport in 


Rome, Italy. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Paris, France 


Prepared Remarks of the President Upon Arrival. 
February 28, 1969 


My colleagues and I are near the end of our European 
journey. Our trip was designed to reaffirm old friendships, 
to strengthen old ties, to open new channels of communi- 
cations and to plan together for a new future. 

It is appropriate that France is the last country I visit— 
for France is our oldest ally—a nation that has known the 
rewards of history as well as its tragedies. A nation whose 
leader has demonstrated that history does not simply 
happen; it is made. 

Mr. President, you have said that France cannot be 
France without greatness. Your words apply not only to 
France, but to all nations. The Western World has created 
a life of material ease, but we are learning that material 
achievement without high purpose is a barren accomplish- 
ment. We are learning that change without purpose leads 
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to chaos; that movement without direction means 
demoralization. 

Our Western societies—different as they may be in 
culture, history, and tradition—face in common the task 
of creating new goals—goals which will inspire our peo- 
ples; goals which will lead them to constructive rather 
than destructive relations. Every great achievement was 
an idea before it was a reality. We—all of us—are em- 
barked upon a quest in search of such ideas. 


America and France have always been linked by great 
voyages of discovery and journeys of high adventure, from 
the days of Joliet and Marquette and Champlain to the 
flight of Lindbergh. 

France and America must once again begin a journey 
together in search of something more glorious than any 
land discovery, and more exciting than any great adven- 
ture we have thus far experienced. We must discover the 
way to a just and lasting peace. The search will be dif- 
ficult, but we must succeed—for the price of failure can- 
not be borne. I look forward, Mr. President, to discussing 
with you how to carry out this essential task. 

We shall not repeat the slogans of old disputes in our 
efforts to build a new sense of Western purpose. We will 
respect your convictions; we will strive to find areas of 
common understanding; we will talk; but we will also 
listen. For without France there is no Europe; both your 
continent and our world need your wisdom and experi- 
ence. The genius of France—and the glory of France—has 
been that its great figures have been more than national 
figures. The work of the Pasteurs and the Prousts, the 
Curies and the Cezannes, have served not just France, 
but all mankind. 

Few leaders of the modern world think so broadly as 
you, Mr. President. Few have so well understood the great 
historical sweeps of the past—few have thought so clearly 
about the future. Few have considered the interplay of 
forces that shape events, the motivations of men and na- 
tions, the subtle traditions that lie behind the attitudes of 
the moment. You once noted that France’s mission has 
always been, and remains, human and universal. 

France and the United States share these “human and 
universal” goals. We both love liberty. We both revere 
justice and human dignity. We both are proud of our 
independence, and ‘dedicated to a humane order that 
makes freedom possible. And so, our task is clear; to dis- 
agree when we think it necessary, but always to cooperate 
in building a structure of peace with freedom. 

My countrymen have always considered France as a 
brave ally in time of conflict and a great companion in 
search for peace. But perhaps only those, like myself, who 
have visited France before can appreciate the truth of 
Benjamin Franklin’s statement that every man has two 
homes: “France and his own.” 


NOTE: For remarks delivered by the President, see the following 
item. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1969 
Paris, France 


Remarks of President Nixon and President 
Charles de Gaulle Upon President Nixon’s Arrival 
at Orly Airport. February 28, 1969 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. Mr. President, we are indeed 
gratified by your visit to France. Through you, in fact, the 
United States of America is cordially visiting France. 


For 200 years now, during which everything has hap- 
pened, nothing could ever prevent our country from feel- 
ing it was a friend of yours. Furthermore, you have come 
here in order that we can explain to you our thoughts 
and interests as to world affairs and that you enlighten 
us as to your own views and purposes. How could we 
fail to attach the greatest interest and highest importance 
to such an exchange. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is you we are welcoming. 
Let me tell you, we derive from the joy and honor, because 
of all the high esteem in which our people hold the states- 
man whom your country has chosen as its leader, a satis- 
faction and an esteem to whick I personally add an 
already borne out friendship. Long live the United States 
of America. 


PRESENT Nixon. Mr. President, Your Excellencies: 


It is a great honor for me to stand here on the soil of 
the nation that is America’s oldest ally and America’s 
oldest friend. 


Mr. President, you have spoken eloquently of the rela- 
tionship that our two countries have had over 200 years. 
I come here at the conclusion of my European journey for 
the purpose of underlining our dedication to that rela- 
tionship and for the purpose of finding those areas in 
which we can continue to work together in the future. 


The problems of the world in which we live are too 
difficult to repeat the old slogans or discuss the old quar- 
rels. What we seek is to find those new roads which will 
lead to cooperation and to peace and freedom for all 
the people of the world. 


It is in that spirit that I look forward to the discussions 
that I shall have with you, Mr. President, and with the 
members of your government. 


Speaking in a personal sense, I look forward to the 
opportunity to receive from you your judgment, your 
counsel, not only on the relations between our two coun- 
tries, but even more on the great problems that divide the 
world; and your judgment as to how the United States 
can best fill its role in helping to solve those problems. 

We have often talked before and I have always bene- 
fited from the wisdom and the experience that you have 
in such great degree. There has never been a period in 
the world’s history where we need not unilateral decisions 
on the part of one great power, but when we need the very 
best wisdom that we can find in finding the policies that 
will save freedom and maintain peace in the world. 
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If I could be permitted one personal word as an Ameri- 
can coming to France again after many previous visits. 
We have known this nation as a brave ally in time of 
war and as a loyal companion in searching the ways of 
peace. But everyone who has had the privilege of knowing 
this nation from visiting it, as I have on many occasions, 
would share the sentiment expressed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin years ago when he said that every American has two 
homes: “France and his own.” 

It is in that sentiment, Mr. President, that deep from 
my heart I say: “Vive la France.” 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 2:08 p.m. at Orly Air- 


port in Paris, France. President de Gaulle spoke in French. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Dinner With President de Gaulle 


The President’s Toast at the Elysée Palace in Paris. 
February 28, 1969 


Mr. President, on behalf of all of us who are your 
guests this evening, I express my deep appreciation for 
your very gracious hospitality and for your eloquent 
remarks. 

As I stand here in this place of honor, in this magnificent 
room, in the presence of this company, I realize that I 
stand here at a time in history which will long be re- 
membered. I realize that it was just a few years ago that 
you entertained another American President, a young 
man against whom I had run for office and one who came 
here and sat in the office that I now occupy. We were 
members of different parties. We disagreed on some issues. 
But we were completely agreed on what was important. 

We were completely agreed, for example, in the im- 
portance of French-American friendship. And we were 
completely agreed in our dedication to the ideals, the 
ideals which your country stands for, the ideals that we 
share with you—ideals of freedom, of equality, of peace 
and justice for all nations. 

And so I speak not just for myself, or for my party, but 
for the whole American people when I salute you, Mr. 
President, and your people, and when I say with regard 
to you that with reference to the fact that the United States 
is a powerful nation militarily and rich economically, that 
we also recognize that there are other sources of great 
leadership. And that greatness of leadership can be seen 
in the character of a great man. 

That character can be measured in three ways: the 
quality of courage, the quality of the ability to convince 
others of their point of view, and the quality of being 
able to bring a nation back after that nation has fallen 
on difficult days. 

Mr. President, your life has been an example to millions 
of European countrymen and to millions throughout the 
world—an epic of courage, an epic also of leadership 
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seldom equaled in the history of the world, leadership 
which now has brought this great nation to the rightful 
place that it should have in the family of nations. 

And then there is one other quality we have found al- 
ways in our visits with you and which we seek now 
and are finding now, and that is the quality of wisdom 
and vision—the vision that sees beyond the crisis of the 
moment, that sees the great forces that are at play in the 
world and, therefore, is able to have the perspective that 
leaders need to make the right decisions, the decisions that 
will stand well in history and not just in the headlines 
of tomorrow. 

And so I ask all of you to raise your glasses to a nation 
and a people with whom the United States has had the 
longest uninterrupted friendship—200 years—of any na- 
tion in the world, and to a leader who has become a 
giant among men because he had courage, because he 
had vision, and because he had the wisdom that the world 
now seeks to solve its difficult problems. 


note: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Dinner Honoring President de Gaulle 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
President de Gaulle at a Dinner Honoring the French 
President and Madame de Gaulle at the Residence of 
the American Ambassador. March 1, 1969 


PRESWENT Nixon. Mr. President and Madame de Gaulle 
and Y our Excellencies: 


It is a very great honor for us to have here in the Amer- 
ican Embassy residence the President of the French Re- 
public and Madame de Gaulle and the other representa- 
tives of the French Government. 

On this occasion we would remind the President that 
we have tried to expose him as much as possible to the 
products of our country. He will have observed that dur- 


ing the course of the evening we have had several evi- 
dences of that type. 


For example, we have an American Air Force jazz 
combo which flew in from Wiesbaden for the occasion. 
And on the menu tonight we had cheese from Wisconsin, 
asparagus from California, and beef from Kansas City. 
But there was one very unusual combination: For the 
first time I have seen on one plate together, plain Ameri- 
can baked potato and Russian caviar. There may be some 
significance in the fact that it took a French chef to bring 
the two together. 


Mr. President, we are deeply grateful for the hospi- 
tality that you have extended to all of our party—to the 
Secretary of State and to me and to the rest of us on this 
occasion. We are deeply grateful, too, in a broader sense, 
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for the very warm welcome that we have received from 
the French people. 

Before I came to this country I had been reading 
accounts in our press to the effect that there was an anti- 
American sentiment among the French people. If ever the 
answer was needed, we saw it in the faces of thousands 
of French people in the last 2 days. 

But most of all, we are in your debt for a gift which is 
the most precious, the gift of your time. The hours that 
we have spent together in which we have discussed the 
great problems that we face together in the world have 
been most helpful to all of us, and we shall always be 
grateful for the time you have given to that cause. 

So, tonight, I feel that this marks, in a sense, the end 
of one journey and the beginning of another one; the 
end of a journey that has taken us in a very brief time to 
the major capitals of Europe, and the beginning of an- 
other journey, another journey in which our two people 
will be going forward together toward the same destina- 
tion, sometimes on different roads, but always in the same 
direction and motivated by the same ideas and purposes. 

I look forward, Mr. President, with great anticipation 
to working with you and with your country and with 
your Government for the cause to which you have dedi- 
cated your life, the cause of freedom and dignity for na- 
tions and for men and for peace and brotherhood for all 
people. 

I ask you to rise and raise your glasses to French-Ameri- 
can friendship and to President and Madame de Gaulle. 

PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. Mr. President, it is not abso- 
lutely true to say that one can learn at all times of one’s 
existence, but what one can do at all ages is, in fact, to 
confirm what one already knows. 

Now, in thanking you, sir, on behalf of my wife and on 
my own behalf and on behalf of all the friends who have 
come to visit you tonight, it is this precisely which I think 
is confirmed and which you have confirmed by your visit 
to us, and that is the graciousness of your hospitality. 

Now, yesterday we said in public—both of us—that 
the world was in the process of undergoing considerable 
change. But there are certain things which I have seen at 


all times and in particular memorable occasions of my own 
career. 


There are certain things which do not change and one 
thing is precisely our Franco-American friendship. We 
have found, and I have always found, that when the will 
is there and even if the problems which beset you and 
beset us may at times be difficult ones, we have always 
found that the Americans and the French are capable 
of dealing with their problems, not only in a frank and 
cordial atmosphere, but in a true spirit of confidence and 
confidence in each other. 

This visit, sir, has also confirmed for me something else. 
It has confirmed the very deep consideration which I hold 
for you, Mr. President, and as I learn to know you bet- 
ter—and you have given me this time and opportunity to 
do so and I indeed consider that this has been an his- 
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toric occasion—I have learned to know you better, both 
as a statesman and as a man. I am really saying so from 
the bottom of my heart and I am sure that in saying so I 
bring with me the immense approval of the people of 
France. I wish to say to you, sir, the best of luck, the 
best of luck to you as the head of your country. In say- 
ing so, I am speaking on behalf of France and expressing 
the best of luck for the United States of America because 
I am well convinced that what is luck for the United 
States is luck for France and vice versa. And so doing, sir, I 
would like to raise my glass to the United States and to 
yourself. 

NoTE: President Nixon spoke at 10:04 p.m. at the residence of 
United States Ambassador R. Sargent Shriver, Jr. President de 
Gaulle spoke in French. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Paris Discussions on Developments 
in Berlin 


Announcement of Meeting of Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers With Sigismund von Braun, 
Ambassador to France of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. March 1, 1969 


The Secretary of State of the United States and Sigis- 
mund von Braun, Ambassador of the Federal Republic 
of Germany in Paris, met this evening in Paris at the 
latter’s request to discuss the latest developments in Berlin. 

They took note of the public statement issued earlier 
today by the French, U.S. and U.K. Governments regard- 
ing unfounded allegations contained in recent Soviet 
statements concerning German military activities in Berlin. 

Ambassador von Braun was assured that the U.S. 
Government will fulfill its responsibilities as one of the 
occupying powers in Berlin. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Paris, France. 


Flood Threat From Accumulated Snow 


Announcement of Preparations To Reduce or Alleviate 
Possible Damage. March 1, 1969 


Expressing his concern regarding the spring flood threat 
to many States in the northern and western parts of the 
Nation, President Nixon has ordered a major effort by 
Federal agencies to undertake all feasible preparations 
to reduce or alleviate the threatened flood damage. 
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Noting that the water content of accumulated snow in 
the northern tier of States and the Midwest is well over 
average, the President has instructed George A. Lincoln, 
Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness, to coor- 
dinate an extraordinary Federal planning and opera- 
tional effort to supplement State and local resources. 

The OEP is charged with marshaling Federal response 
to major disasters, such as floods or hurricanes. 

The Secretary of the Army is being requested to make 
full use of available authority for employing the Corps 
of Engineers’ capability for advance preparations and 
operations relating to flood emergency. 

Members of an interagency group met for the first time 
last Friday. In addition to the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and Governor Nils Boe, in charge of intergov- 
ernmental aspects of the Office of the Vice President, 
agencies represented were the Departments of Defense (in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers) , the Interior, Agriculture, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Transportation ; 
the Environmental Science Services Administration (in- 
cluding the Weather Bureau ) , Small Business Administra- 
tion, Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of the 
Budget, and American Red Cross. 

The Office of Emergency Preparedness, Corps of Engi- 
neers, and most Federal agencies with disaster responsi- 
bilities work directly with State and local emergency offi- 
cials through field offices. 

NOTE: The White House also released a letter from George A. 
Lincoln, Director of the Office of Emergency Preparedness, to Sec- 
retary of the Army Stanley Resor requesting the cooperation of the 
Corps of Engineers, and charts showing potential flood hazard 


areas, snowfall accumulations, and comparative water equivalents in 
the States affected. 


Presidential Directives on 
Domestic Issues 


White House Statement on Directives Calling for Action 
or Recommendations by Government Departments and 
Agencies, With List of the Directives. March 1, 1969 


In the past month, President Nixon has sent 94 direc- 
tives to Cabinet officers and other high officials, calling 
for action and recommendations on a wide range of do- 
mestic concerns. The White House is releasing today a 
full list of this first round of Presidential directives so 
that there will be general public knowledge of the scope 
of the issues involved. This is in line with the President's 
promise that this will be an open administration. 

The first of the directives were announced on Janu- 
ary 30th; many of the subsequent requests were also made 
public at the time they were written. The complete list 
demonstrates the President’s determination that the ma- 
chinery of government move in the manner and on the 
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course that he has set for it and that decisive action be 
taken as promptly as possible to meet many and varied 
problems. 

Some of the directives call for an evaluation of specific 
recommendations which have already been made by task 
forces which have advised the President. Others ask that 
entirely new programs be developed or that specific Presi- 
dential decisions be promptly implemented. Many are 
related to the President’s concern that his campaign prom- 
ises are fulfilled. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, Counsellor to the President and 
White House coordinator for this project, has character- 
ized the directives as “turning the ignition key of gov- 
ernmental action.” He noted that while each one shows 
the President’s lively concern for a particular problem 
area, it does not necessarily mean that he will take execu- 
tive action or make legislation recommendations on a 
specific issue in the immediate future. 

Some officials have received a sizable number of di- 
rectives. For example, 16 went to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, 16 to the Secretary of Labor, 13 to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 11 to the Attor- 
ney General, and 10 to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Responses to many of them have already been 
received, and further recommendations from departments 
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and agencies as well as new requests from the White 
House are now being prepared. 

On some of the matters, governmental action has al- 
ready been taken. The Department of Labor, for exam- 
ple, is already establishing a national system of job 
vacancy statistics, in accordance with the directive which 
is listed as No. 46 on the attached list. A Presidential 
message has gone to the Congress embodying the Treas- 
ury Department’s recommendations concerning the debt 
ceiling (Directive No. 22). A committee to review the 
supersonic transport has been appointed and is already 
holding meetings—as is requested in Directive No. 36. 
The coordination of debt issues discussed in Directive No, 
26 has been instituted. And the expenditure ceiling for 
the National Science Foundation has been raised, a pro- 
posal which was the subject of Directive No, 34. 

Presidential messages to Congress on the electoral col- 
lege and on postal reform have resulted in large part from 
prompt responses to Directives No. 1 and No. 8; other 
Presidential recommendations concerning elections and 
postal service are being prepared. And the President's 
instructions concerning the release of statistical material 
is being implemented in all executive departments and 
agencies (Directive No. 94). 

The full set of directives issued so far is as follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL DrRECTIVES 


Presidential request Addressee Date 
A. ELECTION REFORM 
1. Recommendations on reforming the electoral college. The Attorney General. Jan. 29 
2. A recommendation as to whether or not the administration should support a The Attorney General. Feb. 9 
constitutional amendment that would lower the voting age to 18. 
3. A suggested program for clean elections legislation. The Attorney General. Feb. 4 
4. A report on congressional redistricting legislation. The Attorney General. Feb. 21 
5. A review of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, an evaluation of what it has accom- The Attorney General. Feb. 18 
plished and recommendations concerning its proposed renewal. 
B. GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 
6. Suggestions concerning the direction and operation of the Office of Executive The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Feb. 4 
Management. 
7. Methods for upgrading the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The Secretary of State. Jan. 29 
8. A comprehensive program for improving the postal service. The Postmaster General. Jan. 29 
9 


. Recommendations concerning the reorganization of the Federal Government’s The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Jan. 30 


educational activities and the possible appointment of a special commission 


to study the matter. 


10. An assessment of the proposal that a separate Department of Health be estab- The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Feb. 11 
lished and that a Council of Health Advisers be created within the Executive 


Office of the President. 
11. A review of proposed reforms in the Internal Revenue Service. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. Feb. 


+ 
12. A report on the advisability of establishing a Labor Court to help deal with The Secretary of Labor. Feb. 11 


labor-management problems. 


C. FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


13. Suggestions for revising the budget for fiscal year 1969. 


The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Jan. 29 
14. Recommendations concerning a contingency reserve fund for fiscal year 1969. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Jan. 29 
15. Suggestions for revising the budget for fiscal year 1970. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Jan. 29 
16. An assessment of the proposal that the Federal Government share a portion of The Secretary of the Treasury. Feb. 9 


its income tax revenues with the States and localities. 


17. Recommendations for modifying the present grant-in-aid program so that The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and Feb. 11 


States and localities will have greater freedom in making use of grant funds. 


the President’s Assistant for Urban Affairs. 


D. FEDERAL TAX POLICY 


18. Recommendations concerning tax reform and the possible establishment of a The Secretary of the Treasury. Feb. 9 
Commission on Federal Tax Policy. 

19. A judgment on specific suggestions for changing business income tax policy. The Secretary of the Treasury. Feb. 13 

20. A judgment on specific suggestions for altering the personal income tax laws. The Secretary of the Treasury: Feb. 13 


21. Recommendations concerning the present rates of excise taxes. 


The Secretary of the Treasury: Feb. 13 





22. 
23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


32 


33 
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22. 
23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


— 


2 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
- 


39, 


42. 


43, 


45, 


46. 
47, 


48. 
49, 


50. 


— 


52. 
53. 
54. 


55. 


31. 


51. 


Presidential request 
E. THE FEDERAL DEBT 


A report on the advisability of raising the ceiling on the Federal debt. 
A review of the present interest rate ceilings on Treasury issues. 


Addressee 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 


F. FEDERAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


Establishment of a committee to investigate existing Federal direct loan and 
loan guarantee programs. 


. Implementation of recommendations concerning the utility of loan insurance 


vis-a-vis enlarged Federal loan programs. 

Recommendations concerning the establishment of an office within the De- 
partment of the Treasury to coordinate new debt issues of Federal credit 
agencies with direct U.S. Treasury financing operations. 


The Director of the Bureau of the Budget: 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 


G. RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT 


A recommendation concerning the problems of population growth and The President’s Assistant for Urban Affairs. 


family planning. 

Evaluation of the report of the Commission on Marine Science, Engineering, 
and Resources. 

Proposals concerning American agriculture; recommendations for changes in 
present Department of Agriculture policies. 
A review of the operation of the Economic Development Assistance Act, its 
general concept, the way it has been implemented, and suggested reforms. 
A review of the Appalachian regional development program, together with a 
judgment as to whether regional programs are more desirable than the 
generalized EDA approach. 

A report on the present Water Pollution Control Act and on the soundness of 
proposals to amend it. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 
The Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Commerce. 


The Secretary of Commerce. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 


H. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


An assessment of various proposals for reorganizing the science activities of the 
Federal Government. 

A specific recommendation on raising the expenditure ceiling for the National 
Science Foundation for fiscal year 1969. 

Recommendation concerning the building of prototypes in the development of 
new weapons systems. 

Establishment of a committee to review the supersonic transport program. 

Recommendations concerning Federal funding of the National Accelerator 
Laboratory Project. 


. An assessment of the proposal to appoint an interagency committee to advise 


the President on the post-Apollo space program. 

A report on the possibility of significant cost reductions in the launching and 
boosting operations of the space program, together with a judgment on how 
best to assess future developments in this area. 

I. TRANSPORTATION 


. Recommendations on airport development and air traffic control. 
. A review of the present Federal Aviation Administration regulations and 


suggested changes in them. 
A determination as to whether emergency funds are required for air traffic 
control purposes. 
A program for improving relations between Federal and State highway officials, 
together with a new, balanced policy for highway trust fund disbursements. 
A judgment on the advisability of establishing a National Commission on 
Transportation Needs and Policies. 
J» MANPOWER POLICY 


A study of the means by which a national computer job bank can best be 
implemented. 

Establishment of a national system of job vacancy statistics. 

Recommendations concerning a pilot government program designed to encour- 
age the unemployed to move to locations where jobs exist. 

Plans for a White House Conference on the problems of Mexican-Americans. 


Draft legislation for a comprehensive manpower bill along with an appraisal 
of the expected costs and benefits of implementing such a program. 
A review of various proposals concerning the transition which young Americans 
must make when they move from schooling to full-time employment. 
Recommendations concerning the proposed increase in the minimum wage 
and its impact on employment opportunities. 
A report on the advisability of placing farmworkers under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
Establishment of a special task force to develop a basic policy with regard to 
public employees’ labor disputes. 
Recommendations concerning the establishment of an all-volunteer armed 
force. 
A report on the deficiencies of the current system of unemployment compen- 
sation, and recommendations as to how these shortcomings can be corrected. 


The Science Advisor to the President. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Secretary of Defense. 


The Secretary of Transportation. 
The Science Advisor to the President. 


The Science Advisor to the President. 


The Science Advisor to the President. 


The Secretary of Transportation. 
The Secretary of Transportation. 


The Secretary of Transportation. 
The Secretary of Transportation. 


The Secretary of Transportation. 


The Secretary of Labor. 


The Secretary of Labor. 
The Secretary of Labor. 


The Special Consultant to the President (Mr. 
C. B. Wilkinson). 

The Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary of Defense. 


The Secretary of Labor. 
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Date 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 18 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 9 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 4 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 11 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 26 








57. 


58. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


65. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 
73 


74. 


75, 


76. 
qs 


78. 
79. 


. Recommendations concerning new occupational safety legislation. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


86. 


Presidential request 
K. EDUCATION 


. The establishment of an interdepartmental study group to make an overall 


review of the Federal role in education. 

Comments concerning the proposed consolidation of categorical grants under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

A special study of the deficiencies of education in large cities and ways in 
which they can be remedied. 


. A program for establishing a National Student-Teacher Corps. 
. An evaluation of the proposed National Institute for the Educational Future, 


along with a draft plan for such an institute. 
L. URBAN PROBLEMS 


Recomm endations concerning the various programs of the Office of Eccromic 
Oppor tunity and particularly the Job Corps. 

Recomm endations concerning voluntary programs that will involve business- 
men more intensively in meeting social and economic problems, together 
with a recommendation concerning the proposed White House conference 
of business leaders. 

A study of proposals to improve economic and sccial conditions in poverty 
areas through a variety of tax incentives for private efforts. 


. Recommendations concerning the proposed Human Investment Act to ex- 


pand employment and improve job skills by offering tax credits to private 
industry. 
An evaluation of the Community Self-Determination Act. 


. An appraisal of the present supply of skilled construction workers and the 


membership practices of construction unions, together with recommenda- 
tions concerning this problem. 

An evaluation and recommendations concerning the role which the Davis- 
Bacon Act may have played in increased construction costs. 


. A report concerning the adequacy of the enforcement authority of the Equal 


Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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Addressee 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


The Secretary of Labor. 


The Attorney General. 


M. OLDER AMERICANS AND VETERANS 


An evaluation of the proposal that an automatic cost-of-living increase be 
applied to social security benefits, and suggestions for other reforms in 
social security. 

A recommendation concerning the appointment of a White House staff mem- 
ber with special responsibility for the problems of older Americans. 

Recommendations concerning the employment of veterans, particularly 
Negroes, when the war in Vietnam ends. 


N. HEALTH CARE 


A review and recommendations concerning the rising costs of the Medicaid 
program. 

An analysis and suggestions with respect to the Medicare program; its effec- 
tiveness and its rising costs. 

A reevaluation of the Hill-Burton Act and a new set of recommendations 
concerning Federal aid for the construction of community hospitals and 
other health facilities. 


O. WELFARE PROGRAMS 


A thoroughgoing, critical review of welfare programs in America. 
Suggestions as to how Federal food distribution programs can be more effec- 
tively coordinated. 
Recommendations concerning the mandatory use of declaratory applications 
for establishing eligibility for public assistance. 
P. BUSINESS REGULATION 


Recommendations concerning one-bank holding companies. 
Recommendations concerning the interest rate ceilings on bank deposits. 


Recommendations concerning possible amendments to the Pension and 
Welfare Disclosure Act. 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Assistant to the President (Mr. Haldeman) 


The Secretary of Labor and 


the Secretary of 
Defense. 


The Secretary 
Welfare. 
The Secretary of Health, 

Welfare. 
The Secretary of Health, 
Welfare. 


of Health, 


Education, and 


Education, and 


Education, and 


The President’s Assistant for Urban Affairs. 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Secretary 
Welfare. 


of Health, Education, and 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Q. CRIME AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Suggestions concerning the establishment of a National Law Enforcement 
Council. 

An assessment of various recommendations for meeting the narcotics problem, 
along with plans for their implementation. 

Suggestions as to how the problem of obscene materials in the U.S. mails 
can be dealt with more effectively under present law, together with rec- 
ommendations for such further legislation as is believed necessary. 


. Suggestions concerning a task force to study the correction and rehabilitation 


problem and to review proposals for a consolidated Federal Correction 
Service. 


Recommendations toward a Presidential message on organized crime: 


The Attorney General. 
The Attorney General. 


The Attorney General and the Postmaster 
General. 


The Attorney General. 


The Attorney General: 


Date 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 18 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 13 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 9 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 4 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 18 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 


Jan. 


29 
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88. 


89. 


92. 
93. 


94. 


Presidential request 


R. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


. A report on ways in which the Government can move away from controls 


over foreign lending and investing. 

An analysis of the report of the International Private Investment Advisory 
Council, proposing the creation of a federally chartered corporation for 
the purpose of promoting private capital investment in the developing 
nations. 

Recommendations for legislative or administrative action concerning trade 
and tariff policies. 


. A review of new proposals concerning the Foreign Investors Tax Act of 1966. 
91. 


An assessment of past recommendations concerning telecommunications, along 
with such new proposals as are deemed necessary. 

Recommendations concerning the international conference to establish arrange- 
ments for a Global Commercial Communications Satellite System. 

A review of various recommendations concerning international space coopera- 
tion. 

Instructions concerning the prompt and regular release of statistical informa- 
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Addressee Date 
The Secretary of the Treasury. Jan. 29 
The Secretary of State. Feb. 13 
The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Feb. 21 
Commerce. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. Feb. 4 
The Science Advisor to the President. Feb. 1 
The Secretary of State. Feb. 11 
The Secretary of State. Feb. 21 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Jan. 31 





tion by Federal agencies. 





Paris, France 


The President’s Remarks to Personnel of the American 
Embassy. March 2, 1969 


Mr. Ambassador, I appreciate the opportunity that 
you have provided for me to get the Embassy personnel 
and also some of the members of their families that I see 
down here in front and also for those that are in this room. 
There is another group downstairs in the lobby watching 
on television. 

I want to express my regret that we were unable to be 
able to get everybody in the same room. I was going to say 
to the Ambassador that we probably needed a larger 
Embassy. But, who knows? I think we have got to speak 
to Mr. Rooney. 

But, nevertheless, on a visit of this type that is so filled 
with official talks—and I move from here for my last talk 
during this visit with President de Gaulle and then we go 
on to see Pope Paul in Rome and then back to Washington 
tonight. That is just a light day. But we spent the morning 
on Vietnam. 

But, nevertheless, I did not want to leave Paris without 
expressing to all of those in this Embassy, and all of those 
who are associated with it in any way, my appreciation 
for what you have done on this visit, first. 

I know what a burden a visit by VIP’s places upon an 
Embassy. I first came to Paris, I remember, 22 years ago 
in this same building, and then as a Congressman. I know 
we caused a lot of trouble. I guess that hasn’t changed. 

But, anyway, then I came back as a Senator in 1952, 
and I have been here many times since. I didn’t come here 
as a VP, and now I come as a President. They tell me that 
that is even harder—harder on the staff, I mean. 

But I do want you to know that I realize it is hundreds 
of people, literally hundreds of people, that I will never 
be able to thank personally or by letter, or to greet per- 
sonally, who worked on this visit. 


I know you worked many hours overtime. I am speak- 
ing now not simply of the officers of the Embassy, the 
Ambassador, of course, who has been so cooperative, and 
Bob Blake.* I rather grew up with him in Whittier. He 
is a little after my time. I should say, I knew his parents. 

But, nevertheless, I want you to know that not only the 
officers, but everybody in all of the offices—as I went 
down the halls today, I saw girls typing out schedules, 
and I know that you have to run them through the mimeo- 
graph machines and I know you put them through some 
other kind of a machine now to get them multilithed. That 
is just part of it. But the immense amount of logistical 
detail that is involved in a visit by the President and the 
Secretary of State is something that places an immense 
burden on the Embassy. I express my appreciation for 
that. 

Beyond that, however, I want to tell you that the visit 
has been handled in this very brief time that we have been 
here with great precision. 

I have been trying to think of something that I could 
pick out as a mistake, you know, so we could do better 
next time. But I found only one thing: I found on one of 
my schedules—I don’t know who happened to prepare 
this—but, nevertheless, the schedule said, with regard 
to the first dinner, the dinner that President de Gaulle 
was the host—the second one, as you know, was in Am- 
bassador Shriver’s residence and I was the host there. 
But at the first dinner where he was the host, he was 
supposed to make a toast and I was supposed to prepare 
one to him. 

On my schedule it said, “President Nixon will speak 
for 10 minutes and then his speech will be translated into 
English.” 

I knew I had troubles in communicating, but not that 
much. 

But whether it was my French or English or whatever 
the case might be, that was the only thing I could find— 


? Robert O. Blake, Deputy Chief of Mission. 
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and we need to have a little humor in a trip. I think it was 
put in deliberately for that very purpose. 

But could I go one step further? 

Also, in this room are people who have dedicated their 
lives to the service of the Government of the United 
States, some in the Foreign Service and some in other 
branches of the service. You have been in this post; you 
have been in many others. 

I am sure there must be times when you wonder 
whether you made the right decision. There must be times 
when the boredom of what your job is, the failure to get 
the promotion that you think you should have had, the 
failure to have the responsibility which you think you 
might be capable of—these are the things we all feel 
from time to time—all of these things must run through 
your minds. And, also, perhaps, in the positions that you 
have you wonder if the country really appreciates people 

in Government. 

I can simply tell you that I, as one who has had the 
opportunity of traveling now to 73 countries and have seen 
our embassies abroad and our other missions in most of 
those countries, I appreciate what you are doing—both 
as the President of the United States and as an individual. 

I know how dedicated you are. I know, in many cases, 
what a sacrifice it is for you to continue in public service, 
as you have. I know that many of you probably figure you 
could have done better economically if you had been in 
some other branch. 

But whatever the case might be, let me give you this 
one word of reassurance with regard to the decision you 
made sometime in your life to come into public service. 

I firmly am convinced of the fact that all of you are 
playing a great part in a cause that is much bigger than 
any of us. All of us have that privilege. And we in 
America can say that and it cannot be said in all countries 
of the world. It can be said frankly in the free world, more 
in ours than in any other, not because we asked for that 
responsibility, but because it is ours. 

As we play that great role, I want you to know that 
sometimes it appears that all that really matters is what a 
President says or what he does, or what the Ambassador 
says and what he does—and all of those things are im- 
portant—or what the Secretary of State may declare in 
his various remarks, or in the statements that he may send 
out around the world. 

But I can assure you that what the men at the top do 
does have an immense effect on the foreign policy of the 
United States and whether we have peace and freedom 
in the world, but the success of a policy depends upon 
thousands of people around, in an embassy like this and 
an establishment like this, and millions around this 
world—3 million people, maybe 4 million, if you include 
military and the rest in the service of the United States. 

I think I can best bring that home by what Colonel 
Frank Borman said when I presented an award to him at 
the White House a few weeks ago, shortly after I was in- 
augurated. I congratulated him. He accepted the award 
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and he said, “I accept it not only for my two colleagues on 
the voyage to the moon, but for 400,000 Americans who, 
one way or another, worked on this project.” 

And then he made a significant point: that in that 
Apollo there are 2 million parts, and if something went 
wrong with one of those parts, who knows whether or not 
the project would have succeeded. 

I realize that the success of our efforts at the highest 
post in Government depends upon how every person in 
Government does his job. And I am very proud to have 
the opportunity to serve in the highest post, but I am even 
prouder to have supporting me, in that search for peace 
and freedom that we all want, a fine group of career offi- 
cers and thousands of people like yourselves in this room 
who have dedicated your life to public service in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


All of you count—-every one. And I know it. And I 
know that even the tiniest slip on your part might make a 
difference at the highest level at some point or other or 
something that you do may make us do a better job. 


Finally, one other point: I realize in this room are some 
other people who are not American citizens, people who 
are French by background, but who have worked for this 
Embassy for many years. We couldn’t run it without you. 
I know that. And I want to thank you for what you have 
done. 

So, with that, I could only say, again, after having been 
here for a very busy 48 hours, that the success of the trip, 
if it was successful, is due, in large part, to the people that 
I see in front of me. And I thank you for what you have 
done. 

I wish you well in what you do in the future. And when 
I get back to the States, I will tell them we have a fine 
team here in Paris under the leadership of Ambassador 
Shriver. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m. at the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


Paris, France 


Remarks of President Nixon and President de Gaulle 
Upon President Nixon’s Departure at Orly Airport. 
March 2, 1969 


PresweNT Nixon. Mr. President, I want to express, on 
behalf of all the members of our party, our deep grati- 
tude again for the great hospitality you have extended to 
us and that we have received by the French people. 


On this occasion, as I leave this country and go back 
to Rome, I am very pleased to announce that President 
de Gaulle has accepted an invitation to visit the United 
States. He will visit Washington sometime in January or 
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February at a time that is mutually convenient for our 
two schedules. 

We look forward to seeing him there. Again, I am de- 
lighted that he was able to work this visit into his schedule. 

PRESIDENT DE GAULLE. Mr. President, we are indeed 
very glad to have seen you. It has been a success for our 
two countries and it has been a big success for you, per- 
sonally. We are all indeed gratified by this success. There- 
fore, I will tell you: See you next year. 


note: President Nixon spoke at 2:07 p.m. at Orly Airport near 
Paris. President de Gaulle spoke in French. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


The Vatican 


The President’s Remarks to American Priests, Nuns, 


and Students. March 2, 1969 


Thank you very much. 

This is indeed a very great privilege for me to see this 
very distinguished group of Americans here on this mem- 
orable day, and this magnificent place. And when I noted 
that I was scheduled to visit the North American College— 
I understand there are some here from the North Ameri- 
can College—I became a little concerned, because these 
days I suppose you could say this is one of the few colleges 
I could go to without having a demonstration against me. 

If you will pardon a personal reference—I go back a 
few years, a few years to the time that I came here as 
Vice President of the United States in 1957 and Arch- 
bishop O’Connor then welcomed me, and then on other 
occasions, too, he welcomed me—but I remember 
appearing at the college and meeting so many then. 

I did not expect then that I would come back now in 
the capacity I presently hold. I have been trying ever since 
then to get through the electoral college, but I finally 
made it. So here I am. 

But I do want you to know that as Secretary of State 
Rogers, whom I am sure you could recognize from the pic- 
ture he had on the cover of Time magazine a few weeks 
ago. It is more than you can say for me. My pictures don’t 
do me justice. 

But as we finish this trip and have this opportunity to 
meet you, that one very serious thought comes to mind: 
As we have talked in the capitals of Europe with the 
leaders—with Prime Minister Wilson, with the King of 
the Belgians and the Prime Minister, with Chancellor 
Kiesinger and members of his government in the Federal 
Republic, with Prime Minister Rumor and President 
Saragat in Italy, with President de Gaulle and members 
of his government in Paris—that over and over again, 
in addition to the subjects in international relations which 
are necessarily at the top of our agenda, the subject comes 
up of youth in the world, in every country and in America. 

I spoke facetiously about it a moment ago. I do, how- 
€ver, now speak very seriously on that point. And I speak 
Particularly of the very significant role that I believe you, 
you who are so young, you who have so much to give, you 
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who have such an opportunity to lead the mission that 
you have in the years ahead, and it is this: 

Wherever I went, as I talked to intellectuals, to govern- 
ment leaders and to others—and the Secretary of State 
confirmed that he had the same experience in the talks 
that he had—it seems that youth today in the so-called 
advanced countries have the same problems, those who 
are demonstrating and some are, of course, simply demon- 
strating for the sake of demonstrating, but some deeply 
believe that their demonstrations are necessary. 

The problem is that they are against, but too often they 
do not have anything to be for. That is the problem of our 
time. 

Here we find, looking at the United States of America, 
for example, that American youth, I think we could say, 
never had it so good materially. In terms of getting an 
education, if they have what it takes, they can get it. In 
terms of being able to get a job after they have the educa- 
tion, they can get it. 

This is a seller’s market, believe me, because the great 
companies, the law firms, and all the rest, are out search- 
ing for those who have completed their education, trying 
to bring them into their firms. 

But what we find is that at this period when, from a 
material standpoint, young people never had a better out- 
look, that they still have, many of them, a sense of frus- 
tration, a sense that something is missing. 

That is where you come in. It has been so truly written 
that man does not live by bread alone. And young people 
today need a sense of purpose, something to be for, a vision 
and idealism. You provide that. You provide it through 
the church which you serve and you provide it in a broader 
sense. 

We have to provide it also in our own capacity. I think 
that as far as American youth is concerned, our purpose 
needs to be more than simply making our own country one 
that we can be proud of. We will do that. But it is also to 
meet our destiny of attempting to lead the world, along 
with others, on the paths that will bring real peace among 
nations, and beyond that, in seeing that America, because 
of its wealth which is unprecedented in the history of 
nations, does its share in helping the millions of people on 
this earth who are living at a subsistence level and who, 
without assistance, will never be able to enjoy even what 
the very minimum is in the United States. 

These are some of the goals that I see for our Nation 
on the temporal side. There are other problems that we 
have on the spiritual side. 

But all I am really trying to say is this: We are both 
going down different roads toward the same destination, 
and that is to give to the country that we love a sense of 
mission, a sense of purpose, a sense of idealism, that will 
inspire the youth of America, make them proud of their 
country. And I am sure that we are going to do it and Iam 
sure that you will do it in your capacity. 


Thank you very much. 


nore: The President spoke at 6:08 p.m. at the Vatican. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Remarks of the President and the Vice President 
Following the President’s Return to Washington 
From Europe. March 2, 1969 


Tue Vice Preswent. Mr. President, it is a distinct 
honor to welcome you back from a very successful trip 
on behalf of all of your fellow countrymen. 

You have carried the real message of America to our 
friends on the European continent and in Great Britain. 
I think the success of your trip is borne out by the warmth 
of the reception you received not just from the foreign 
dignitaries, but from people of all types in every country 
you visited. 

Mr. President, you listened—you listened not just to 
respond to what was said to you, but you listened to learn, 
and this came through very graphically to the people who 
saw you and heard you. 

It has been a great privilege for America to have you 
there. I think that we see a new maturity in American 
diplomacy coming into being because of your ability to 
listen and to show compassion and understanding of other 
peoples. The prayers of literally millions of Americans 
have been answered by your safe return. We are delighted 
to have you back. 





Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, all 
of the distinguished Members of the House, the Senate, 
and the Cabinet who have come to the airport today: 


Over the past week we have had some splendid recep- 
tions in the great capitals of Europe, but I can assure you 
that none means more than to have such a warm welcome 
on such a cold night as we return to Washington, D.C. 

I am most grateful for your words which were so 
generous. 

I can only respond at this time by giving you one over- 
all impression of this trip. Later in the week I will be 
meeting the press and responding in greater detail. 

That one impression is, I think, summed up by the 
word “trust.” I sensed, as I traveled to the capitals of 
Europe, that there is a new trust on the part of the 
Europeans in themselves growing out of the fact that 
they have had a remarkable recovery economically and 
politically, as well as in their military strength, since the 
devastation of World War IT. 

Also, I think I sensed a new trust in the United States 
growing out of the fact that they feel that there are open 
channels of communication with the United States, and 
a new sense of consultation with the United States. 

Finally, I think there is developing a new trust in the 
future, not only on the part of the people of Europe and 
their leaders, but on the part of the people of the United 
States—confidence based on the fact that together we are 
going to be able to develop some new understandings 


with those who, in the past, have opposed us on the other 
side of the world. 
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I would not want this opportunity to pass without 
mentioning that while this was a working trip, with most 
of it devoted to conferences and very few public appear- 
ances, there were times, as I rode through the streets of 
the great capitals of Europe, that I felt that the American 
people, all of the American people, in the person of their 
President, were being greeted by the people of Europe. 

If you could have been with me as I rode through 
the streets of Berlin on a snowy, cold day and had seen 
the thousands of happy and hopeful faces in those crowds 
on the streets, you would have been proud that America 
did meet her world responsibilities and has met her world 
responsibilities in helping others defend their freedom. You 
would have been proud to be an American at this time in 
our history. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 10:10 p.m. at Andrews 
Air Force Base, Maryland. 


Apollo 9 


Statement by the President Following the Successful 
Launching of the Spacecraft... March 3, 1969 


The successful launching of the Apollo 9 spacecraft 
marks another milestone in the journey of man into space. 
The hopes and prayers of mankind go with Col. James A. 
McDivitt, Col. David R. Scott, and Mr. Russell 
Schweickart on their courageous mission. The genius of 
the American scientific and technological community, 
which created and designed the Saturn V, the command 
ship, and the lunar module, once again stirs the imagina- 
tion and gratitude of the world. 

We are proud of this American adventure; but this is 
more than an American adventure. It is an adventure of 
man, bringing the accumulated wisdom of his past to the 
task of shaping the future. 

The 10-day flight of Apollo 9 will, we hope, do some- 
thing more than bring America closer to the moon; it 
can serve to bring humanity closer by dramatically show- 
ing what men can do when they bring to any task the best 
of man’s mind and heart. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1969 
Proclamation 3896. March 3, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


In a time of unprecedented opportunity for leisure-time 
activities, more and more Americans are discovering the 
benefits of boating. The ever-increasing traffic on the 
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waterways has made it imperative that all boatmen ob- 
serve the basic rules of boating safety. 

Common sense and courtesy are the two foundations of 
boating safety. An overloaded boat, failure to heed 
weather warnings or the taking of other unnecessary risks 
can, and too often do, lead to boating tragedy. If each 
boatman takes simple precautions, understands the capa- 
bilities of his craft, and exercises ordinary good judgment, 
tragic losses can be avoided. 

Recognizing the need for emphasis on boating safety, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved June 4, 1958 
(72 Stat. 179) has requested that the President proclaim 
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I urge the public to take advantage of educational 
courses in boating safety, and all those who use our water- 
ways for boating to exercise courtesy and apply safe 
boating practices. 

I also invite the Governors of the states and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and appropriate officials of all 
other areas under the United States flag to provide for the 
observance of this week. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this third day of March, in the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the 


annually the week which includes July 4 as National Safe | United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
Boating Week. third. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the week 
beginning June 29, 1969, as National Safe Boating Week. 


RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:23 p.m., 
March 3, 1969] 





COAL MINE SAFETY 


The President’s Message to the Congress on Actions and Legislative Proposals 
for Increased Health and Safety in the Nation’s Coal Mines. March 3, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The workers in the coal mining industry and their families have too 
long endured the constant threat and often sudden reality of disaster, 
disease and death. This great industry has strengthened our nation with 
the raw material of power. But it has also frequently saddened our nation 
with news of crippled men, grieving widows and fatherless children. 

Death in the mines can be as sudden as an explosion or a collapse 
of a roof and ribs, or it comes insidiously from pneumoconiosis or “black 
lung” disease. When a miner leaves his home for work, he and his family 
must live with the unspoken but always present fear that before the work- 
ing day is over, he may be crushed or burned to death or suffocated. This 
acceptance of the possibility of death in the mines has become almost as 
much a part of the job as the tools and the tunnels. 

The time has come to replace this fatalism with hope by substituting 
action for words. Catastrophes in the coal mines are not inevitable. They 
can be prevented, and they must be prevented. 

To these ends, I have ordered the following actions to advance the 
health and safety of the coal mine workers: 


—Increase substantially the number of inspectors, and improve 
coal mine inspections and the effectiveness of staff performance 
and requirements. 

—Revise the instructions to the mine inspectors so as to reflect more 
stringent operating standards. 

—lInitiate an in-depth study to reorganize the agency charged with 
the primary responsibility for mine safety so that it can meet the 
new challenges and demands. 

—Expand research activities with respect to pneumoconiosis and 
other mine health and safety hazards. 

—Extend the recent advances in human engineering and motiva- 
tional techniques, and enlarge and intensify education and 
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training functions, for the improvement of health and safety in 
coal mines to the greatest degree possible. 

—Establish cooperative programs between management and labor 
at the mine level which will implement health and safety efforts at 
the site of the mine hazards. 

—Encourage the coordination of Federal and State inspections, in 
order to secure more effective enforcement of the present safety 
requirements. 

—Initiate grant programs to the States, as authorized but not previ- 
ously invoked, to assist the States in planning and advancing their 
respective programs for increased health and safety in the coal 
mines. 


In addition to these immediate efforts under existing law, I am sub- 
mitting to the Congress legislative proposals for a comprehensive new 
program to provide a vigorous and multi-faceted attack on the health and 
safety dangers which prevail in the coal mining industry. 

These proposals would: 


—Modernize a wide range of mandatory health and safety stand- 
ards, including new provisions for the control of dust, electrical 
equipment, roof support, ventilation, illumination, fire protection, 
and other operating practices in underground and surface coal 
mines engaged in commerce. 

—Authorize the Secretary of the Interior to develop and promulgate 
any additional or revised standards which he deems necessary for 
the health and safety of the miners. 

—Provide strict deterrents and enforcement measures and, at the 
same time, establish equitable appeal procedures to remedy any 
arbitrary and unlawful actions. 

—Recruit and carefully train a highly motivated corps of coal mine 
inspectors to investigate the coal mines, and to enforce impartially 
and vigorously the broad new mandatory standards. 

—Improve Federal-State inspection plans. 

—Substantially increase, by direct action, grants and contracts, the 
necessary research, training, and education for the prevention 
and control of occupational diseases, the improvement of State 


workmen’s compensation systems, and the reduction of mine 
accidents. 


These legislative proposals, together with other steps already taken 
or to be taken are essential to meet our obligation to the Nation’s coal 
miners, and to accomplish our mission of eliminating the tragedies which 
have occurred in the mines. 

These proposals are not intended to replace the voluntary and en- 
lightened efforts of management and labor to reduce coal mine hazards, 
which efforts are the touchstone to any successful health and safety pro- 
gram. Rather, these measures would expand and render uniform by 
enforceable authority the most advanced of the health and safety pre- 
cautions undertaken and potentially available in the coal mining industry. 


I urge the immediate adoption by Congress of this legislation. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 


March 3, 1969 
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National Farm Safety Week, 1969 


Proclamation 3897. Dated March 3, 1969. 
Released March 4, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


American agriculture has advanced more in the past 
50 years than in all our prior history. A third as many 
farmers are feeding twice as many Americans today as 
in 1920. In addition, America is the world’s largest ex- 
porter of agricultural products, and our abundance is a 
powerful force for world peace. 

Fundamental to this unparalleled achievement in food 
and fiber production have been the strong hands and man- 
agement skills of our farm people. While their accom- 
plishments have dramatically increased production, our 
farm people have suffered a tragic toll of accidents. 

Agriculture continues to rank third among our indus- 
tries in accidental death rate. Thousands of farm resi- 
dents are fatally injured every year and hundreds of thou- 
sands disabled. The dollar cost to the nation approaches 
$2 billion, but the cost in pain, grief, and suffering can- 
not be measured. 

This terrible waste demands our urgent attention. It 
can be sharply reduced if everyone working in agricul- 
ture makes safety an integral part of management plan- 
ning, a part of every job and every activity, both on and 
off the farm. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call on the people 
of the nation to observe the week of July 20, 1969, as 
National Farm Safety Week. I urge all farm families, and 
those persons and groups serving or allied with agricul- 
ture, to use all possible means for minimizing accident 
losses at work, in homes, at recreation, and on public roads. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this third day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
third. 

RicHARD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:22 a.m., 
March 4, 1969] 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Announcement of Granting of Authority to the 
House Committee on Government Operations During 
the 91st Congress. March 4, 1969 


The President today granted the House Committee on 
Government Operations the authority, during the 91st 
Congress, to examine returns involving income, excess- 
profits, estate, and gift taxes for the years 1947 to 1970, 
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inclusive, under regulations governing the inspection of 
returns by congressional committees. 

This action was taken at the request of the committee 
chairman. Inspection of these returns will assist the com- 
mittee in carrying out its studies of the operation of 
Government activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining the economy and efficiency of the Government. 
The Committee was granted similar authority during 
previous Congresses. 

Any information obtained by the committee is confi- 
dential, but the committee may report such information 
as is deemed pertinent to its investigation to the House of 
Representatives. 


Note: For the text of Executive Order 11457 granting the authority, 
see the following item. 


Inspection of Tax Returns 


Executive Order 11457 Providing for Inspection of 
Certain Tax Returns by the House Committee on 
Government Operations. March 4, 1969 


INSPECTION OF INCOME, Excess-Prorits, ESTATE, AND 
Girt TAx RETURNS BY THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 55 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended (53 
Stat. 29, 54 Stat. 1008; 26 U.S.C. (1952 Ed.) 55(a)), 
and by section 6103(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended (68A Stat. 753; 26 U.S.C. 6103(a) ), 
it is hereby ordered that any income, excess-profits, estate, 
or gift tax return for the years 1947 to 1970, inclusive, 
shall, during the Ninety-first Congress, be open to inspec- 
tion by the Committee on Government Operations, House 
of Representatives, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, in connection with its studies of the operation of 
Government activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining the economy and efficiency of the Government. 
Such inspection shall be in accordance and upon com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Treasury Decisions 6132 and 
6133, relating to the inspection of returns by committees 


of the Congress, approved by the President on May 3, 
1955. 


This order shall be effective upon its filing for publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. 
RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
March 4, 1969 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:22 a.m., 
March 4, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11457 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


For an announcement of the Executive order, see the preceding 
item. 
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Incentive Awards to Military Personnel 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reports of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Transportation on the Cash Awards Program. 
March 4, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 1124, 
I am forwarding for the information of the Congress re- 
ports of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Transportation on awards made during Calendar Year 
1968 to members of the Armed Forces for suggestions, 
inventions, and scientific achievements. 


Participation by military personnel in the cash awards 
program was authorized by Congress in September 1965. 
The program has proven successful in motivating military 
personnel to seek ways of reducing costs and improving 
efficiency. Tangible benefits from suggestions submitted 
the Department of Defense and Coast Guard military 
personnel and adopted during 1968 totalled over 
$95,000,000, an increase of nearly 50% over the 1967 
figures. 

In the relatively short period since the program went 
into effect, tangible first-year benefits derived from the 
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suggestions of military personnel have reached a total of 
over $214,000,000. 

Of 241,090 suggestions submitted by military personnel 
during 1968, 37,995 were adopted. Cash awards totalled 
$1,601,265, of which approximately three-fourths were 
paid to enlisted personnel at Grade E-6 and below. 

The cash awards program for military personnel could 
be justified solely by the net savings which have accrued 
to the government since the program was initiated. But 
the benefits of this program are greater than dollars 
saved. An incentive and a vehicle have been provided for 
suggestions which effect economies and increase efficiency. 
Moreover, military personnel now have the assurance 
that their ideas will not go unheeded in drab suggestion 
boxes, but will be carefully screened and considered at 
the highest policy levels of the government. Under the 
program, every man has an opportunity to forward his 
ideas and be rewarded for his effort. It is a good program, 
a sound and wise investment. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 4, 1969 


NoTE: The reports are entitled “Report of the Secretary of Defense 
on Cash Awards Made Pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 1124 for Calendar 
Year 1968” (3 pp., processed) and “Summary of Coast Guard 
Military Incentive Awards Program for Calendar Year 1968” (2 pp., 
processed ) . 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MARCH 4, 1969 


Tue PRESENT’S Trip TO EuROPE 


THE PreswENT. Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, the purpose of 


this unusually long press conference is to report to the American people 
on my trip to Europe. 


Because I realize that there will probably be a number of ques- 
tions, some of which may require some rather lengthy answers, I am 
going to make my opening statement quite brief. 

A word about the purpose and also the limitations of a trip like 
this: I believe all of us in this room have no illusions about the limits 
of personal diplomacy in settling great differences between nations. A 
smile or a handshake or an exchange of toasts or gifts or visits will not 
by themselves have effect where vital interests are concerned and where 
there are great differences. 

On the other hand, I have learned that there is an intangible factor 
which does affect the relations between nations. I think it was perhaps 
best described by two on our visits, those with whom I was talking. 
One was in the case of Prime Minister Wilson. He used the term “mutual 
trust” when he welcomed me. The other, President de Gaulle, when he 
came to the American Embassy, used the term confiance—trust. 

When there is trust between men who are leaders of nations, there 
is a better chance to settle differences than when there is not trust. I 
think that one of the accomplishments of this trip is that we have 
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established between the United States of America and the major nations 
of Europe—and, I trust, other nations of Europe as well—a new re- 
lationship of trust and confidence that did not exist before. 

For example, as we look at the relations with France, they are 
different today than they were a week ago. Now, how different they are 
only time will tell. But that they are different and improved, I think, 
would be a fair assessment of that situation. 

We can also say that, as a result of this trip, the United States has 
indicated its continuing support of the Alliance—the Atlantic Alliance— 
and that we have also indicated our support of the concept and ideal 
of European unity. 

In addition, we have indicated that we recognize our limitations 
insofar as European unity is concerned. Americans cannot unify Europe. 
Europeans must do so. And we should not become involved in dif- 
ferences among Europeans in which our vital interests are not involved. 

Finally, a word that I think all of the American people will be 
gratified to hear. Sometimes we become rather disillusioned with our 
aid programs around the world, and we look back on our relations with 
Europe, particularly, and wonder if it was really worth all that we did 
immediately after World War II, in terms of the Marshall Plan and 
other programs. 

Anyone who saw Europe as I did in that period of devastation 
after World War II—when I visited all the countries, except Belgium 
at that time, that I visited on this trip—and then saw it today would 
realize that it was worth doing, because today a strong, prosperous, free 
Europe stands there, partly a result of our aid. 

It could not have happened without our aid. It also, of course, could 
not have happened without their great efforts on their own behalf. And 
so, with that recognition, we now realize that this Alliance deserves our 
attention, should be the center of our concern, should not be taken for 
granted. It will not be. That will be a major objective of 
this administration. 

Now, as we go to your questions, I will take questions not only on 
the European trip but any area of foreign policy, because on the trip 
I discussed with the leaders of Europe all areas of foreign policy, which 
was their desire and mine as well. 

There will be only one ground rule. I know there will be great in- 
terest in what each of the leaders said to me and what I said to them. I 
will not divulge the content of these personal conversations because, if 
we are going to build confidence, we can’t build confidence by breaking 
confidences. 

We will go to the questions. 





QUESTIONS 


AN EAST-WEST SUMMIT MEETING 


Q. Mr. President, we got the impression traveling with 
you that there was some relationship between your tour 
and a possible East-West summit at some future time. 
Could you relate the two? 

Tue Presipent. Mr. Cormier, this tour was a con- 
dition precedent to an East-West summit at a later time. 
I have always indicated that before we had talks with 


those who have opposed us in the world, it was essential 
that we had clear understandings with our allies and 
friends. 

I think at times in the past we have not had that kind 
of consultation. It was essential to have it on this trip. 
In every visit that I had I discussed East-West relations 
with the leaders involved—discussed not only what our 
plans were and what our policies might be but got their 
views and their advice as to what programs they thought 
we should handle in any bilateral discussions we had 
with the Soviet Union. 
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RELATIONS WITH RED CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, during the trip, and as recently as 
the conclusion of the trip Sunday night, you spoke of 
hoping that with greater unity with our allies, you would 
be able to develop new understanding with those who 
have opposed us on the other side of the world. 

To follow up on Mr. Cormier’s question, of whom 
are you speaking, sir? We assume the Russians. Are you 
thinking, for instance, you may be able to reach a better 
understanding with Red China? 

Tue Preswent. Looking further down the road, we 
could think in terms of a better understanding with Red 
China. But being very realistic, in view of Red China’s 
breaking off the rather limited Warsaw talks that were 
planned, I do not think that we should hold out any 
great optimism for any breakthroughs in that direction 
at this time. 

Certainly you are correct in assuming that in referring 
to those who have opposed us in the world, I was referring 
primarily to the Soviet Union and to the talks that the 
United States would be having with the Soviet Union in 
a number of areas. 

Europeans, I found, were greatly concerned by what 
they called the possibility of a U.S.-Soviet condominium, 
in which, at the highest levels, the two superpowers would 
make decisions affecting their future without consulting 
them. 

In fact, one statesman used the term “Yalta.” He 
said, “We don’t want another Yalta on the part of the 
United States and the Soviet Union.” Now, whether his 
assessment was correct about Yalta or not is immaterial. 

The point is that Europeans are highly sensitive about 
the United States and the Soviet Union making decisions 
that affect their future without their consultation. And 
that will not happen as a result of this trip. 


THE SITUATION IN WEST BERLIN 


Q. Mr. President, would you assess for us, sir, the 
situation in West Berlin on the eve of the election, how 
you see it? Do you think it has reached a crisis point? 

Tue PresipENT. Well, the situation in West Berlin at 
the moment seems to have leveled off. I haven’t seen the 
latest reports, I will have to look at the morning papers 
to see whether my projection at this point is correct, be- 
cause it has changed from hour to hour. 


I believe that we have made our position quite clear 
to all the parties involved, as we should, We have made 
it clear to the West German Government, that if they 
went ahead with the election, we would support them 
in that decision—or if they decided that they could gain 
concessions that they considered significant which would 
lead them to changing the place for the elections, we 
would support them in that move. 

It is their decision and we are not trying to affect it 
one way or another. They have a right to have the elec- 
tions there if they want. Also, we have indicated to the 
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Soviets—to the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Dobrynin—both 
Mr. Rogers and I have pointed out that any harassment 
in West Berlin could jeopardize the progress that we see 
possible in other areas. 

I have reported previously in a press conference that 
I felt that the Soviet Union did not want to see the West 
Berlin situation become a cause or even a pretext for 
any move which would be in retrogression insofar as our 
bilateral relations are concerned. 

At this moment, based on the conversations that I have 
had myself with various European leaders and also the 
conversation that I and others have had with the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union, I believe that the Soviet 
Union does not want to have the situation in West Berlin 
heated up to the point that it would jeopardize some— 
what they consider to be—more important negotiations 
at the highest level with the United States. And because 
those negotiations, in effect, are in the wings, I think I 
could predict that the Soviet Union will use its influence 
to cool off the West Berlin situation, rather than to heat 
it up. 

THE VATICAN 


Q. Do you think, sir, that, from your talks with Pope 
Paul at the Vatican, there is any possibility that the United 
States might send an envoy to the Vatican as a permanent 
representative? 

Tue Preswent. That possibility has been considered 
by the State Department and by me, because we have 
been concerned that we should have the very closest con- 
sultation and discussion with the Vatican. I found, for 
example, my conversation with Pope Paul extremely 
helpful. It was far ranging, and I received information 
and also counsel that I considered to be very important. 
I want that line of communication kept open. Whether 
we can have it kept open based on the present facilities 
that are available, I have not yet determined. The matter 
is still under study. But what is important is that the 
United States have with the Vatican close consultation on 
foreign policy matters in which the Vatican has a very 
great interest and very great influence. 


THE COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, the Communist offensive in Vietnam 
has aroused speculation that your administration is being 
tested, particularly as to the understanding that was 
reached last November 1, which led to the bombing halt. 
Would you give us your opinion of this, please? 

Tue Preswent. Well, in speaking of the Communist 
offensive, I think it is important first to analyze what it 
is and what its purposes are, compare it with the offensive 
last year, and then see what that offensive means in terms 
of the violation of the understanding last October 31 or 
prior to October 31 at the time of the bombing halt. 

When we look at the offensive, we find that in terms 
of the frequency of attacks it is approximately the same 
as the offensive of last year. In terms of intensity of at- 
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tacks, it is less than that of last year. As far as the targets 
are concerned, it is primarily directed toward military 
targets, but there are also some very significant civilian 
targets. Now, as far as the purposes are concerned, we 
can only guess; but three have been suggested: that it 
might be directed against the Government of South Viet- 
nam to break its morale and its back; that it might be 
directed against public opinion in the United States to put 
more pressure on the administration to move more in 
the direction of North Vietnam’s position at the Paris 
peace talks; or that it might be directed toward a military 
victory of sorts, if a military victory of sorts could be ac- 
complished in South Vietnam by the North Vietnamese 
against our forces there. 


Now, this offensive has failed in all three of these areas. 
It has failed to achieve any significant military break- 
through. It has failed to break the back of the Government 
of South Vietnam. Far from that, as a matter of fact, in 
terms of the pacification program, 700,000 were displaced 
by the Tet offensive last year, and only 25,000 have been 
displaced by this one. As far as this offensive affecting the 
United States and its negotiating position in Paris, it could 
have exactly the opposite effect. I think that therefore we 
must now analyze the offensive in terms of the under- 
standing of October 31. 


That understanding was to the effect that continued 
shelling of or attacks on the cities, the major cities of South 
Vietnam, would be inconsistent with talks toward peace 
which would be productive in Paris. 


Now, we are examining this particular offensive, ex- 
amining it very carefully, to see whether its magnitude is 
in violation of that understanding. Technically, it could 
be said that it is in violation. Whether we reach the con- 
clusion that the violation is so significant that it requires 
action on our part is a decision we will be reaching very 
soon if those attacks continue at their present magnitude. 

As you know, Secretary Laird is going to South Viet- 
nam tomorrow, and I have asked him to look into the 
situation and to give me a report after he has been there. 

One other factor should be mentioned: I do not want 
to discount by this analysis the seriousness of these attacks, 
because the American casualty rate, I note, has doubled 
during the period of these attacks. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary for the American President, in analyzing the attacks, 
to think not only of the understanding with regard to the 
attacks on the cities, but also of his obligation to defend 
American fighting men in Vietnam. 


We have not moved in a precipitate fashion, but the 
fact that we have shown patience and forbearance should 
not be considered as a sign of weakness. We will not 
tolerate a continuation of a violation of an understanding. 
But more than that, we will not tolerate attacks which 
result in heavier casualties to our men at a time that we 
are honestly trying to seek peace at the conference table 
in Paris. An appropriate response to these attacks will 
be made if they continue. 
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THE ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell me if you, after your con- 
sultations overseas, have any reservations or have found 
any reservations on whether we should deploy an ABM 
system and whether you share any of the scientific reser- 
vations that have been expressed in this country? 

THE Preswent. The ABM system was not discussed in 
any detail in my conversations abroad. As far as the deci- 
sion is concerned, there will be a meeting of the National 
Security Council tomorrow, which will be entirely devoted 
to an assessment of that system. 

Then, during the balance of the week, I shall make 
some additional studies on my own involving the Defense 
Department and other experts whose opinions I value. I 
will make a decision and announce a decision on ABM at 
the first of next week. 


THE PRESIDENTS TRAVEL PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, there have already been reports that 
you are already considering another trip abroad, maybe 
to Latin America or Israel. Would you tell us what your 
plans are? 

THE Preswent. I have no plans for any foreign travel 
at this time. I have noted that several other travelers 
have committed me to various trips abroad. I would like 
very much at an appropriate time to travel to Latin 
America again. I was there on a well-publicized trip with 
some of you in 1958. I was back there again on a less 
publicized one, but with a much more friendly welcome 
in 1967. 

Such a trip, I think, would be valuable at a later time. 
But, as you know, Governor Rockefeller is going to Latin 
America to make an intensive study of our Alliance for 
Progress programs, a study which is vital because I think 
we need some changes in our Latin American policy. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us whether or not, as a 
result of your talks with President de Gaulle and other 
government leaders in Europe, you are now encouraged 
about prospects for maintaining peaceful conditions in 
the Middle East? 

Tue Preswent. One of the tangible results that came 
out of this trip was substantial progress on the Middle 
East. Now, what that progress will be and whether it 
reaches an eventual settlement—that is too early to 
predict. 

But I know that when I met with you ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the press at an earlier time, the question was 
raised as to the four-power talks, and there were some 
who thought that I—this administration was dragging 
its feet on going into four-power talks. 

Frankly, I do not believe the United States should go 
into any talks where the deck might be stacked against 
us. Now, as a result of the consultations that we had 
on this trip, the positions of our European friends—the 
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British and the French—are now closer to ours than was 
the case before. We have a better understanding of their 
position; they have a better understanding of ours. 

And also, we have had encouraging talks with the 
Soviet Ambassador. The Secretary of State and I have 
both talked with the Soviet Ambassador with regard to 
the Mideast. We will continue these bilateral consulta- 
tions and if they continue at their present rate of prog- 
ress, it seems likely that there will be four-power 
discussions in the United Nations on the Mideast. 

Now, I should indicate also the limitations of such 
discussions and what can come out of them. The four 
powers—the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France—cannot dictate a settlement in the Mid- 
dle East. The time has passed in which great nations can 
dictate to small nations their future where their vital in- 
terests are involved. This kind of settlement that we are 
talking about, and the contributions that can be made 
to it, is limited in this respect. 

The four powers can indicate those areas where they 
believe the parties directly involved in the Mideast could 
have profitable discussions. At the present time they are 
having no discussions at all. 

Second—and this is even the more important part of 
it—from the four-power conference can come an abso- 
lute essential to any kind of peaceful settlement in the 
Mideast, and that is a major-power guarantee of the 
settlement, because we cannot expect the Nation of Israel 
or the other nations in the area who think their major 
interests might be involved—we cannot expect them to 
agree to a settlement unless they think there is a better 
chance that it will be guaranteed in the future than has 
been the case in the past. 

On this score, then, we think we have made consider- 
able progress during the past week. We are cautiously 
hopeful that we can make more progress and move to the 
four-power talks very soon. 


U.S. RESPONSE TO ATTACKS IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, have you considered an appropri- 
ate response if the attacks continue in South Vietnam? 
Would an appropriate response include resumption of 
the bombing in the North? 

THe Presment. Well, Mr. Wilson, that question is 
one that I have given thought to but it is one which I 
think should not be answered in this forum. 

I believe that it is far more effective in international 
policy to use deeds rather than words threatening deeds, 
in order to accomplish objectives. 

I will only say in answer to that question that the 
United States has a number of options that we could 
exercise to respond, We have several contingency plans 
that can be put into effect. 

I am considering all of those plans. We shall use what- 
ever plan we consider is appropriate to the action on the 
other side. I will not indicate in advance, and I am not 
going to indicate publicly, and I am not going to threat- 
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en—I don’t think that would be helpful—that we are 
going to start bombing the North or anything else. 

I will only indicate that we will not tolerate a con- 
tinuation of this kind of attack without some response that 
will be appropriate. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 


Q. Mr. President, mindful of your ground rule against 
revealing contents of your conversations with leaders, I 
ask you this question: Did the atmosphere of mutual 
trust generated in your long conversations with General 
de Gaulle give you any fresh indication, any fresh hope 
that France could be helpful in the future of NATO, 
and/or France could be helpful in settling the war in 
Vietnam, either directly or indirectly? 

THe Present. Well, on the first point, General 
de Gaulle said publicly, as you will note, what he has 
said in the past, that he supported the Alliance. 

He has withdrawn France’s forces from the military 
side of the Alliance but he supports the Alliance, and he 
in his conversations backed that up very vigorously, 

With regard to whether or not there is a possibility that 
France could move back into NATO in its military com- 
plex, I would not hold out at this time any hope that that 
might happen. 

I would hold out, however, some hope that as our con- 
versations continue, we can find a number of areas for 
mutual cooperation and consultation on the military side 
as well as in other respects, 

I think that beyond that, it would not be appropriate 
to indicate what General de Gaulle’s position is. As far 
as Vietnam is concerned, we did discuss it and whether 
it was Vietnam, or whether it was the Mideast, or whether 
it was U.S. relations with other countries where the 
French might be helpful, I received from General de 
Gaulle very encouraging indications that they would like 
to be helpful where we thought they could be helpful. 

I wouldn’t go beyond that, but I was very encouraged 
with the General’s attitude. It was one of helpfulness in 
every respect on all of the major issues. 


THE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Q. Mr. President, in your conversations with Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger, do you believe that you convinced him 
that his government’s reservations against joining in the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty were not valid, and that 
joining in the treaty would be in West Germany’s best 
interests? 

THE Preswent. I think it would be appropriate to 
say that the German Government has considerable diffi- 
culties with regard to ratification of the treaty—difficul- 
ties which we need to understand even though we may 
not agree with their position. 


Their attitude as far as we are concerned is quite 
well known. They know that I have sent the treaty to 
the Senate, that the Senate will probably give its advice 
and consent and that we will ratify. 
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They know, too, my position, that it is not only in 
the interests of the United States but that I believe it 
is in the interests of all governments, including the West 
German Government, to ratify. 

I did not put pressure on them, publicly or privately, 
and I will not put pressure on them publicly or privately. 
But I believe that since it is in their interests to ratify 
the treaty that after consideration without pressure the 
West German Government will at an appropriate time 
ratify the treaty. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, you said in the recent past that 
you thought the United States might put some pressure, 
or use the Soviet Union, or seek to enlist the Soviet 
Union’s help in Vietnam. And I wonder whether, since 
you have become President, you have moved in that re- 
spect, trying to get them to alleviate the situation or help 
solve it? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Lisagor, as you know, the 
Soviet Union is in a very delicate and sensitive position 
as far as Vietnam is concerned. I do not divulge any con- 
fidences from the Soviet Ambassador in indicating that 
that is the case. You ladies and gentlemen have written 
it and you are correct, because here you have Commu- 
nist China aiding North Vietnam; you also have the 
Soviet Union aiding North Vietnam—each vying for 
power in the Communist world. And, therefore, what 
the Soviet Union does in the Vietnamese conflict is a very 
difficult decision for them as related to that objective—the 
objective of leadership of the Communist world. 

On the other hand, it is well known that the Soviet 
Union was helpful in terms of getting the Paris peace talks 
started, that the Soviet Union was helpful in working out 
the arrangement for the shape of the table, and I think 
I could say that based on the conversations that the Sec- 
retary of State and I have had with the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, I believe at this time that the Soviet Union shares 
the concern of many other nations in the world about the 
extension of the war in Vietnam, its continuing. They 
recognize that if it continues over a long period of time, 
the possibility of escalation increases. And I believe the 
Soviet Union would like to use what influence it could 
appropriately to help bring the war to a conclusion. What 
it can do, however, is something that only the Soviet 
Union would be able to answer to, and it would probably 
have to answer privately, not publicly. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what international 
trade items came up in your meetings in Europe. Also, 
specifically, sir, could you tell us whether you discussed 
the problems of textile and steel imports into this country? 

THE Presment. All international trade issues came 
up, and I discussed the problem of textile and steel imports 
in all the countries involved. The Europeans are con- 
cerned about some of what they think are our restric- 
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tions in the trade area. For example, they talk about the 
American Selling Price, and they talk about the “buy 
American” programs. I pointed out that many of our 
congressional people, as well as American businessmen, 
were concerned about border taxes and other devices 
which we thought presented a problem. 

I also pointed out in our conversations that there were 
93 bills in the last session of the Senate alone which were 
introduced that would have called for quotas in the vari- 
ous products that you mentioned, and others as well, and 
that unless some voluntary restrictions or restraints were 
worked out on textiles particularly the pressure for 
legislative quotas would be immense. 

I also indicated that I favored freer trade rather than 
restrictions on trade, but that it would be very difficult 
to resist that kind of pressure in the event that some 
action were not taken to deal with the problem. 

A final note in this respect: As we look at the whole 
trade pattern, I think we have to realize that we cannot 
anticipate in the near future another big round of reduc- 
tions of tariff barriers. We are going to do well if we can 
digest what we have on the plate. This is my view, and 
I found that was the view of our major European friends. 
I believe that we can make considerable progress in that 
area. Secretary Stans is going to Europe next month for 
the specific purpose of discussing trade problems with all 
of our European friends, with the hope that we can work 
out some of these differences. 


SOVIET AID TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, sir, I wonder if you think that the 
Soviets are anxious to bring the war to an end, or at least 
not prolong it? I wonder if you have asked them if they 
will cut off their supplies to Hanoi? 

Tue Preswent. Well, we have had discussions, as I 
have already indicated, with the Soviet Ambassador. I 
do not think it would be appropriate, however, to dis- 
close our discussions with him any more than it is appro- 
priate to disclose our discussions with others that we have 
dealt with that are supposed to be confidential in nature. 
I am sure that the Soviet Union is keenly aware of the 
fact that we would be greatly gratified by anything that 
they could do that could pull some of the support away 
from the Government of North Vietnam. You could 
probably just guess as to what our conversations were, 
but I will not indicate what they were. 


NEW APPROACHES TO VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Q. Mr. President, Vice President Ky after meeting with 
you in Paris said you told him that you had new ap- 
proaches to the war in Vietnam. Is that correct? And, if 
so, do you think it inappropriate to tell the American 
people about it at this time? 

Tue Present. What I think Vice President Ky was 
referring to was new approaches not so much in the mili- 
tary field, but in terms of the diplomatic initiative. In 
our discussions with him, and also in our discussions with 
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the American negotiating team, we discussed the ap- 
proaches that might be made that would break the 
deadlock. 

Now, with regard to the Paris negotiations, I think 
we can now say that we have neared the end of phase 
one, in which both parties have set out their positions 
in public forums. Those positions having been set out, 
we now come to phase two, in which we will have hard 
bargaining on the major points of difference. Our nego- 
tiating team has been given some instructions and will 
be given more with regard to a variety of approaches, 
approaches which, in some instances, will also be taken 
by the Government of South Vietnam. 

One point, incidentally, that I was very encouraged 
by was that Vice President Ky, speaking for his delega- 
tion, was most cooperative in indicating his desire to 
attempt to find and explore new approaches at the confer- 
ence table, rather than simply resign ourselves to a 
military decision. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION AND VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned earlier that the offen- 
sive against Saigon might have as its objective an adverse 
effect upon American public opinion. 


In light of the experiences of your predecessor, do you 
feel that you could keep American public opinion in line 
if this war were to go on for months and even years? 

Tue Presment. Well, I trust that I am not con- 
fronted with that problem, when you speak of years. Our 
objective is to get this war over as soon as we can on a 
basis that will not leave the seeds of another war there to 
plague us in the future. We have made, we think, some 
progress. We think that we are going to make some more. 

As far as American public opinion is concerned, I think 
that the American people will support a President if they 
are told by the President why we are there, what our ob- 
jectives are, what the costs will be, and what the con- 
sequences would be if we took another course of action. 
It will not be easy. The American people, I can say from 
having campaigned the country, are terribly frustrated 
about this war. They would welcome any initiative that 
they thought could appropriately bring it to an end on 
some responsible basis. 

On the other hand, it is the responsibility of a Presi- 
dent to examine all of the options that we have, and 
then if he finds that the course he has to take is one 
that is not popular, he has to explain it to the American 
people and gain their support. 

I think I can perhaps be somewhat effective in ex- 
plaining why we are there, and also in keeping the Amer- 


ican people informed as negotiations go on. I intend to 
do so. 


WITHDRAWAL OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


Q. Mr President, President Thieu of South Vietnam 
has spoken publicly, sir, of the possibility of his expecta- 
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tion of withdrawing up to about 50,000 American troops 
from South Vietnam this year. 

Do you see this possibility of a stage-by-stage with- 
drawal as a practicality? 

THE Presivent. The possibility of withdrawing troops 
is something that we have, as you know, een consider- 
ing for some time. There are no plans to withdraw any 
troops at this time or in the near future. 

On the other hand, I have asked for a reexamination 
of our whole troop level in South Vietnam, and partic- 
ularly a reexamination of the South Vietnamese effort and 
the training program of South Vietnamese forces. To the 
extent that South Vietnamese forces are able to take 
over a greater burden of the fighting and to the extent, 
too, that the level of the fighting may decrease, it may be 
possible to withdraw. 

I do not, however, want to indicate at this time that 
we are going to withdraw 50,000 troops in the near 
future. I prefer to create the conditions, if we can, where 
withdrawal can take place and then announce it, rather 
than to hold up the promise and let people down when 
it doesn’t happen. 


ISRAELI-ARAB NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, on the basis of your conversations, 
can you foresee a condition under which the Israelis and 
the Arabs could sit at a negotiating table? 


Tue Presivent. Not at this time, no. I think that we 
have to recognize that we are far away from the time 
when the Arabs and the Israelis can sit at a negotiating 
table. But I believe that by the time we very carefully go 
down this road of bilateral consultations first, four-power 
consultations—and incidentally, we are going to consult 
with the Israelis when they come here—Mr. Eban is going 
to be here—and there will be, I am sure, consultations 
on the other side as well—I think when we complete our 
course of action and come up, if we can, with a four- 
power recommendation for proceeding, that then it might 
be possible to bring both sides to a conference table. That 
is our hope. 


Mr. Scali. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, we were told during the trip that 
at the appropriate moment you were prepared to begin 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on a broad front and 
that these negotiations would include not only disarma- 
ment but other, possibly political, areas. 


What problems do you see as ripe for discussion with 
the Soviets? 


Tue Preswent. I should first indicate that talks al- 
ready are going on with the Soviet Union in one sense. 
The discussions that the Secretary of State and I have 
had with Ambassador Dobrynin have been substantive 
and have been talks, in effect, with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, because he had consulted with his own government 
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before he had his talk with me and with the Secretary 
of State. 

The talks on the Mideast would be the first subject 
in which bilateral as well as multilateral discussions could 
take place. 

The possibility, also, of discussions on strategic arms— 
this is a possibility for the future. 

Let me indicate where it stands now. We have com- 
pleted our discussions with some of our European friends. 
We will have more discussions with them as we get our 
own position developed. We are going forward with the 
analysis of the American position—of our strategic arms 
capabilities, of our conventional arms capabilities—so that 
when we have before us the decision as to whether we go 
into talks, we will know what our position will be. 

Assuming that those studies go forward on schedule, 
and assuming that we make progress on some of these 
political areas, like the Mideast, then there is a possibility, a 
good possibility, that talks could go forward in that area. 

I can see those as two areas, and there are others which 
could develop as well. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, I believe you have said, although 
I couldn’t give you the direct quote, but the general as- 
sumption is that the Soviet Union is interested in peace 
in the Middle East. But how can this be reconciled with 
the fact that they have very quickly rearmed and fully 
rearmed the Arabs? 

What evidence do we have, what proof do we have, 
that the Soviet Union is in fact interested in peace in the 
Middle East? 

THE Preswent. Well, the Soviet Union’s policy in the 
Mideast and Vietnam—and your question is quite per- 
ceptive from that standpoint—is ambivalent. 

On the one hand, in Vietnam, they are heating up the 
war. They furnish 80 percent to 85 percent of the sophis- 
ticated military equipment for the North Vietnamese 
forces. Without that assistance, North Vietnam would 
not have the capability to wage the major war they are 
against the United States. 

In the Mideast, without what the Soviet Union has 
done in rearming Israel’s neighbors, there would be no 
crisis there that would require our concern. 

On the other hand, at the same time that the Soviet 
Union has gone forward in providing arms for potential 
belligerents—potential belligerents, in the one area and 
actual belligerents in the other—the Soviet Union recog- 
nizes that if these peripheral areas get out of control, 
the result could be a confrontation with the United 
States. And the Soviet Union does not want a confronta- 
tion with the United States, any more than we want one 
with them, because each of us knows what a confronta- 
tion would mean. 

I think it is that overwhelming fact—the fact that if 
the situation in the Mideast and Vietnam is allowed to 
escalate—it is that fact that it might lead to a confronta- 
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tion that is giving the Soviet Union second thoughts, and 
leads me to what I would say the cautious conclusion 
at this point: that the Soviet Union will play possibly 
a peacemaking role in the Mideast and even possibly in 
Vietnam. 

I say a cautious conclusion because I base this only 
on talks that have taken place up to this time. But we 
are going to explore that road all the way that we can, 
because, let’s face it, without the Soviet Union’s coopera- 
tion, the Mideast is going to continue to be a terribly 
dangerous area—if you continue to pour fuel on those 
fires of hatred that exist on the borders of Israel. And 
without the Soviet Union’s cooperation it may be diffi- 
cult to move as fast as we would like in settling the war 
in Vietnam. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH PERU 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned earlier the deeds 
rather than words in our international relations. In our 
relations with Peru and our problems there, is the United 
States prepared to take action should Peru not respond 
to our protests over the seizure of the oil company and 
attacks on fishing vessels? 

Tue Presment. What Peru has done, as you know, in 
the seizure of our oil company is that under international 
law they have the right to expropriate a company but 
they also have the obligation to pay a fair amount for 
that expropriation. 


It is the second point that is at issue, not the right to 
expropriate. Now if they do not take appropriate steps to 
provide for that payment, then under the law—the Hick- 
enlooper amendment, as you know—we will have to take 
appropriate action with regard to the sugar quota and 
also with regard to aid programs. 


I hope that is not necessary because that would have 
a domino effect—if I can be permitted to use what is sup- 
posed to be an outworn term—a domino effect all over 
Latin America. 





I feel, in my studies in recent days, that we are making 
some progress in attempting to get some steps taken by 
the Peruvian Government to deal with the expropriation 
matter in a fair way. If they do so then we do not have to 
go down that road. 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 


Q. Mr. President, there are some people who think 
you were a little more fulsome in your praise of General 
de Gaulle than you were of the other European leaders. 

Were you conscious of that? Do you have any back- 
ground you can give us on that? 

Tue Presment. I try to have a policy of evenhand- 
edness. I suppose that is a bad word, too—well, it is in 
the Mideast. In any event, I have the highest regard for 
all of the leaders that I met. I tried to speak of General 
de Ganille with the proper respect that an individual with 
my background should have speaking to one with his. 
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After all, of the leaders of Europe, whether we agree 
or disagree with him, he is the giant, not only in his 
physical size but in his background and his great influence. 

He deserved, I think, the words that I spoke about 
him. But I can assure you that in speaking of Prime Min- 
ister Wilson, Dr. Kiesinger, President Saragat, and Prime 
Minister Rumor, I intended to speak of all of them with 
the same feeling, the same affection. 


PROBLEMS OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


Q. You demonstrated a great deal of interest, Mr. 
President, in young people in your discussions both pub- 
lic and private abroad. Do you feel that those discussions 
have given you a better understanding of young people 
abroad, and are their problems similar to the problems of 
young people in this country? 

THE PreswenT. Well, the problems differ, of course, 
in the different countries. I think they are the same in one 
respect. The young people abroad, it seems, have some- 
what the same problem as many young people here. They 
know what they are against, but they find difficulty in 
knowing what they are for. This is not unusual, because 
this is perhaps something that is common to young people 
generally, except that when we look to the revolutions 
of the past, the revolutionary movements, usually there 
has been—whether we agreed with those movements or 
not—there was something, a philosophy, that the young 
people who supported the revolutions were for. All over 
Europe this seems to be the case—a young generation 
against the established institution, against the way the 
universities are run, and yet not having a sense of pur- 
pose, a sense of direction, a sense of idealism. 

I feel that that is part of the problem here in the United 
States, and I think that much of the responsibility rests 
not on the young people for not knowing what they are 
for, but on older people for not giving them the vision 
and the sense of purpose and the idealism that they should 
have. 

In talking—and I talked with every leader about this, 
every one—all of us are concerned about it. All of us 
feel that we must find for this great Western family of ours 
a new sense of purpose and idealism—one that young 
people will understand that they can be for. 

That is not a satisfactory answer, because I am not able 
to describe it yet, but, believe me, we are searching for 
it. 

NEW U.S. COMMITMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, there has been some concern in Con- 
gress about reports that a general in the Pentagon took 
the initiative in arranging for the United States to rec- 
ognize a threat to Spain from North Africa. In your 
opinion, is this concern merited, and what is the policy 
of your administration about the carving out of new com- 
mitments to other countries by the United States? 

THE PRESENT. Well, I think as far as commitments 
are concerned, the United States has a full plate. I first 
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do not believe that we should make new commitments 
around the world unless our national interests are very 
vitally involved. Second, I do not believe we should be- 
come involved in the quarrels of nations in other parts of 
the world unless we are asked to become involved and 
unless also we are vitally involved. I referred earlier to 
even the quarrels and divisions in Western Europe. I 
stayed out of most of those up to this point and I intend 
to in the future. 

As far as this report is concerned, with regard to the 
general on the Spanish bases, I have checked into it, and 
no commitment has been made. My view is that none 
should be made. We will, of course, analyze it at the time 
to see whether our national, vital interests might require 
me to reassess it. 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE ON AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


Q. Mr. President, there were some interpretations 
some weeks ago about some of General de Gaulle’s ac- 
tions as his wanting to have Western Europe free of 
American influence. Did he address himself to this in 
talking with you? Did you get any deeper understand- 
ing of this? 

Tue Present. I think, Mr. Kaplow, it would be 
not divulging a confidence to. indicate that President de 
Gaulle completely disassociated his views which he ex- 
pressed in great detail to us on the European Alliance and 
France’s relation to it from any anti-American position. 

He believes that Europe should have an independent 
position in its own right. And, frankly, I believe that, 
too. I think most Europeans believe that. I think the time 
when it served our interests to have the United States as 
the dominant partner in an alliance—that that time is 
gone. We will be dominant because of our immense nu- 
clear power and also because of our economic wealth. 

But on the other hand, the world will be a much safer 
place and, from our standpoint, a much healthier place 
economically, militarily and politically, if there were a 
strong European community to be a balance basically, 
a balance between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, rather than to have this polarization of forces in 
one part of the world or another. 

Now, as far as President de Gaulle’s position is con- 
cerned, as I understand it, he has talked very eloquently 
on his desire to have European unity and a separate 
European identity. He has disagreed, however, with the 
proposals that currently are supported by most of the other 
European countries. He believes that it could better be 
worked out, as he indicated publicly, and he also indi- 
cated to me privately, through the major powers reach- 
ing an understanding rather than having it done through 
basically a convention or caucus of all the powers of 
Europe. 


CONDITIONS FOR SUMMIT TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, some of us have been under the 
impression that you attached important preconditions to 
summit talks with the Soviets, specifically some prior evi- 
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dence or showing on their part that they were doing 
something to improve conditions in either the Middle 
East or Vietnam. 

Have those impressions been false or has something 
happened to your own thinking in this area very recently? 

Tue Preswwent. No, I did not intend to leave the 
impression that we say to the Soviet Union that unless 
they do this we will not have talks that they want on 
strategic arms. 

What I have, however, clearly indicated, is that I think 
their interests and ours would not be served by simply 
going down the road on strategic arms talks without, at 
the same time, making progress on resolving these polit- 
ical differences that could explode. Even assuming our 
strategic arms talks were successful, freezing arms at their 
present level, we could have a very devastating war. It is 
that point that I have been making. 


I should also emphasize that I made this point to every 
European leader that I talked to, and every one of them— 
and I do not commit them to the position—every one of 
them understands the position, because the Europeans 
have a great sense of history. All of them recognize that 
most wars have come not from arms races, although some- 
times arms races can produce a war, but they have come 
from political explosions. 


Therefore, they want progress, for example, on Berlin; 
they want progress on the Mideast; they want progress on 
Vietnam, at the same time that they want progress on 
strategic arms talks. 

So our attitude toward the Soviet is not a highhanded 
one of trying to tell them, “You do this or we won't 
talk.” Our attitude is very conciliatory, and I must say 
that in our talks with the Soviet Ambassador, I think 
that they are thinking along this line now, too. If they 
are, we can make progress on several roads toward a 
mutual objective. 

Merriman Smith (UPI). Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s third news conference was held in the East 
Room at the White House at 9 p.m. on Tuesday, March 4, 1969. It 
was broadcast on radio and television. 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1969 


Proclamation 3898. Dated March 4, 1969. 
Released March 5, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The first day of May has been set aside by the Congress 
of the United States as Law Day, U.S.A. It is a special 
day to be observed by the American people in appreciation 
of their liberties and national independence. It is an oc- 


casion for rededication to the ideals of equality and justice 
under law. 
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There was never a greater need for such rededication. 
Events of recent years—rising crime rates, urban rioting, 
and violent campus protests—have impeded rather than 
advanced social justice. 

We must reverse the upward trend of lawlessness in our 
land. We must bring forward in America our faith in 
ourselves and in our country and its future. We must move 
forward to a new era of peace and progress in which our 
great resources can be utilized to end poverty and injustice 
and to achieve greater opportunities for all Americans. 

Achievement of these goals does not depend upon the 
acts of government alone; it depends in substantial part 
upon the attitude and actions of each of us. We must recog- 
nize a clear duty to obey the laws, to respect the rights of 
others, to resolve controversies by lawful means, to be- 
come responsive and responsible citizens. 

Unequal justice is no justice at all, unenforced laws are 
worse than no laws at all; that is why equal justice under 
law is the bedrock of the American system. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArp Nrxon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby urge the people 
of the United States to observe Thursday, May 1, 1969, 
as Law Day in the United States of America with ap- 
propriate public ceremonies and by the reaffirmation of 
their dedication to our form of government and the 
supremacy of law in our lives. I especially urge the legal 
profession, the schools and educational institutions, civic 
and service organizations, all media of public information, 
and the courts to take the lead in sponsoring and partici- 
pating in appropriate observances throughout the Nation. 

And, as requested by the Congress, I direct the ap- 
propriate Government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all public buildings on that day. 

In Witness WHeREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundrd and ninety-third. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:30 a.m., 
March 6, 1969] 


Robert H. Goddard 
Memorial ‘Trophy 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Trophy 
to the Apollo 8 Astronauts and Upon Announcing 

the Nomination of Dr. Thomas O. Paine To Be 
Administrator of NASA, With Remarks by James M. 
Murray, President of the National Space Club, Mrs. 
Goddard, Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., USN, and 

Dr. Paine. March 5, 1969 


Mr. Murray. On behalf of our National Space Club, 
Mr. President, we take pride and pleasure to have you 
present this award to Captain James Lovell. 
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The Goddard Trophy is something that is endowed by 
our Club through Mrs. Goddard, presented annually here 
at the White House, and also at the Goddard dinner. 

I would like to have the citation read if we may. 

Tue Preswent. I think we would be interested, for 
the purpose of our visitors here, in hearing something 
about the Goddard Award, how it came about. I know 
that it will be covered at the dinner tonight, but I think 
it would be well to hear it at this ceremony. 

Mr. Murray. The Goddard Award came about in 
1958. It was felt that for the father of American rocketry 
that a bust should be designed to endow what he has done 
for rocketry and astronautics in this country. 

Mrs. Goddard may have a few words to say about this, 
also. 

Tue Preswent. Mrs. Goddard, can you tell us some- 
thing about your husband and this award? 

Mrs. Gopparp. My husband was dedicated from his 
17th birthday to the idea of exploring space. I have been 
indeed blessed to have lived so long as to see this kind of 
thing in his honor. Thank you. 

Tue Preswent. Captain Lovell, I am very honored 
to present this award to you; honored because of what the 
award represents and honored because it allows me again 
to recognize the exploit of our astronauts who took the 
first historic voyage around the moon. 

I am going to let you hold it for a moment. You are 
stronger than I am. Our spacemen are very strong. 

So much has been said about the epic journey into 
space that I hesitated at first as to whether I should read 
the citation, but it is such an eloquent citation I think all 
of us would like to hear it: 


“Tn an epic journey man for the first time in December 
1968 soared out of the earth gravitational field, flew un- 
erringly into a close orbit of the moon, then back to a 
precise and safe landing. This historic voyage performed 
at times before the largest television audience in history, 
and open for coverage by the world’s press, reflects the 
utmost credit on the United States Space Program, Con- 
gress, NASA, and thousands of companies and employees 
in industry representing all these, the courageous, compe- 
tent crew of Apollo 8.” 

If I could say a word about Mr. Goddard, who is not 
here, I think that one of the most impressive memories I 
have with regard to the dinner that we had with the 
Apollo crew and their wives at the White House was the 
statement that was made by a member of the crew to the 
effect that they had been honored all over the country, 
but that they realized that they were speaking not just 
for themselves, but for 400,000 people who at one time or 
another had played a part in the space program. 

They pointed out that there were two million parts in 
the Apollo spacecraft and, of course, we could therefore 
see how much this was a venture that was symbolized, of 
course, by the courage of the men who participated in it, 
but would not have been possible without the support of 
thousands of others, and also it would not have been 
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possible—and, Mrs. Goddard, this is in relation to your 
husband—had it not been for the men and women of the 
past, those who dreamed of what could happen in going 
to space, those who made the early experiments and who 
made it possible for us to build on what they have done. 

I think perhaps the most appropriate comment I could 
make with regard to your husband, Mrs. Goddard, is to 
quote one of my favorite quotations: ““The reason that we 
can see further than the ancients is that we stand on the 
shoulders of the giants who have gone before us.” 

So the reason that Captain Lovell and his colleagues 
could see from the moon the earth is that they were able 
to stand on the shoulders of the giants who had gone 
before them. 

Mr. Goddard was one of the giants. You stood on his 
shoulders and that is why this award, I think, of all the 
awards you have received, Captain Lovell, may have a 
special meaning. 

Would you like to say a word? 

Captain LovELL. Yes, sir. On behalf of Frank Bor- 
man, Bill Anders and myself, let me just say that we are 
very proud and very humble to be here today. It is of 
special significance for me to be here today, because Dr. 
Goddard has given me the inspiration to follow the field 
which I pursued. 

I first became interested in rockets around 1943, and 
during my days as a Midshipman at the Naval Academy, 
I wrote my term paper on rockets and the development 
of the liquid fuel rocket engine, and my wife had very 
nicely given me a book called “Rocket Development” 
which was a compilation of the works Dr. Robert Goddard 
had done in his experiments out in New Mexico. 

So it is a very significant day for me, and again, may 
I say thank you for the award on behalf of Frank and Bill. 

Tue Present. Now, Dr. Paine, would you step for- 
ward, please? I have an announcement to make. 

There has been a great deal of interest as to who would 
be the new head of NASA. I will admit right now that 
we have searched the country to find a man who could 
take this program now and give it the leadership that it 
needs, as we move from one phase to another. This is an 
exciting period, and it requires the new leadership that 
a new man can provide. 

But after searching the whole country for somebody, 
perhaps outside of the program, we found, as is often the 
case, that the best man in the country was in the program, 
and that is why I am announcing today that Dr. Paine, 
who is now the acting director of NASA, will be appointed 
the Director of NASA. 

I know that all of these spacemen will make a talk 
if they are asked, so go ahead. 

Dr. Pare. Mr. President, I am very pleased and very 
touched by your confidence in me. It has been a tremen- 
dously rewarding experience to me to be associated with 
the fine people in the Space Agency, and I certainly look 


forward with a great deal of enthusiasm to continuing 
this association. 
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I believe in the space program. I believe in this coun- 
try, and I think that this country should indeed be the 
preeminent nation in space-faring, and with your help, 
Mr. President, I am sure that we can go ahead in the 
next 4 and then 8 years to really see that the NASA pro- 
gram in the second decade of space will even out-perform 
the accomplishments in the first. 


noTE: The ceremony began at 10:40 a.m. in the Fish Room at the 
White House. 


Minority Business Enterprise 


Statement by the President Upon Signing an Executive 
Order Providing for a National Program. 


March 5, 1969 


I have often made the point that to foster the economic 
status and the pride of members of our minority groups 
we must seek to involve them more fully in our private 
enterprise system. Blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, and others must increasingly be en- 
couraged to enter the field of business, both in the areas 
where they now live and in the larger commercial com- 
munity—and not only as workers, but also as managers 
and owners. 

Providing better job training and making more jobs 
available is only part of the answer. 

We must also provide an expanded opportunity to 
participate in the free enterprise system at all levels—not 
only to share the economic benefits of the free enterprise 
system more broadly, but also to encourage pride, dignity, 
and a sense of independence. In order to do this, we need 
to remove commercial obstacles which have too often 
stood in the way of minority-group members—obstacles 
such as the unavailability of credit, insurance, and techni- 
cal assistance. Involvement in business has always been a 
major route toward participation in the mainstream of 
American life. Our aim is to open that route to potenti- 


ally successful persons who have not had access to it 
before. 


Encouraging increased minority-group business activity 
is one of the priority aims of this administration. 

The Federal Government has long been involved in 
various programs to support the development of new busi- 
ness enterprises, and to help struggling new ones become 
more stable. By one count, there are now 116 such pro- 
grams, operated by no less than 21 different departments 
and agencies. These are largely uncoordinated. 

Recently, the Small Business Administration launched 
a program for the stimuiation of minority group enter- 
prise. This program has been well received, and deserves 
continuing support. With better coordination, a broader 
range of Government resources and assistance can be 
made available. 
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Many private, voluntary organizations, and many ma- 
jor corporations, have done outstanding work in assisting 
the development of new business enterprises among mi- 
nority groups. Often, however, their efforts have not had 
the Government support that they deserve. 

As recommended by the Urban Affairs Council, I in- 
tend to establish within the Department of Commerce an 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise. Under the leader- 
ship of Secretary of Commerce Stans, this new office will 
be the focal point of the administration’s efforts to as- 
sist the establishment of new minority enterprises and 
expansion of existing ones. It will seek to concentrate 
Government resources, and also to involve the business 
community and others in order to enlist the full range of 
the Nation’s resources. 

This new office will be headed by an Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce, and it will have the direct, per- 
sonal attention of the Secretary. On its own, it will seek 
to develop new business opportunities. It will coordinate 
the efforts of other government agencies in encouraging 
minority enterprise. It will mobilize financial and other 
resources, both public and private. It will provide the 
centralized leadership which in the past has not been suf- 
ficiently evident. It will seek to provide a better focus of 
government programs at the local level, in order to give 
them the impact intended. It will constantly review 
both existing and possible new programs for the encour- 
agement of minority business enterprise, and will make 
recommendations for further executive and legislative 
action as appropriate. 

I have today issued an Executive order directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to coordinate Federal programs 
related to the strengthening of minority business enter- 
prise, and authorizing him to take the necessary steps to 
do so effectively. The order also provides for the creation 

of an Advisory Council for Minority Business Enterprise, 
and for the establishment by the Secretary of Commerce 
of an information center for the compiling and dissemina- 
tion of information on successful minority business 
enterprise programs. 

This is not a substitute for the many other efforts that 
continue to be needed if we are to make headway against 
the ravages of poverty. It is a supplement, dealing with a 
special but vital part of the broader effort to bring the 
members of our minority groups into full participation in 
the American society and economy. Its success will be 
measured by tangible results, not by the volume of studies. 

What we are doing is recognizing that in addition to the 
basic problems of poverty itself, there is an additional need 
to stimulate those enterprises that can give members of 
minority groups confidence that avenues of opportunity 
are neither closed nor limited ; enterprises that will demon- 
strate that blacks, Mexican-Americans, and others can 
participate in a growing economy on the basis of equal 
opportunity at the top of the ladder as well as on its lower 
rungs. 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11458 on the minority business enter- 
prise program, see the following item. 
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Minority Business Enterprise 


Executive Order 11458. March 5, 1969 


PRESCRIBING ARRANGEMENTS FOR DEVELOPING AND Co- 
ORDINATING A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MInorITY 
Business ENTERPRISE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


SecTIONn 1. Functions of the Secretary of Commerce. 
(a) The Secretary of Commerce (hereinafter referred to 
as “the Secretary”) shall— 


(1) Coordinate as consistent with law the plans, pro- 
grams, and operations of the Federal Government which 
affect or may contribute to the establishment, preserva- 
tion and strengthening of minority business enterprise. 

(2) Promote the mobilization of activities and resources 
of State and local governments, businesses and trade asso- 
ciations, universities, foundations, professional organiza- 
tions and volunteer and other groups towards the growth 
of minority business enterprises and facilitate the coordi- 
nation of the efforts of these groups with those of Federal 
departments and agencies. 

(3) Establish a center for the development, collection, 
summarization and dissemination of information that 
will be helpful to persons and organizations throughout 
the nation in undertaking or promoting the establishment 
and successful operation of minority business enterprises. 


(b) The Secretary, as he deems necessary or appro- 
priate to enable him to better fulfill the responsibilities 
vested in him by subsection (a), may— 

(1) Develop, with the participation of other Federal 
departments and agencies as appropriate, comprehensive 
plans of Federal action and propose such changes in 
Federal programs as may be required. 

(2) Require the submission of information from such 
departments and agencies necessary for him to carry out 
the purposes of this order. 

(3) Convene for purposes of coordination meetings of 
the heads of such departments and agencies, or their 
designees, whose programs and activities may affect or 
contribute to the purposes of this order. 

(4) Convene business leaders, educators, and other 
representatives of the private sector engaged in assisting 
the development of minority business enterprise or who 
could contribute to its development to propose, evaluate, 
and coordinate governmental and private activities in 
furtherance of the objectives of this order. 

(5) Confer with and advise officials of State and local 
governments. 


(6) Provide the managerial and organizational frame- 
work through which joint or collaborative undertakings 
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with Federal departments or agencies or private organiza- 
tions can be planned and implemented. 

(7) Recommend appropriate legislative or executive 
actions. 

Sec. 2. Establishment of the Advisory Council for Mi- 
nority Enterprise. (a) There is hereby established the 
Advisory Council for Minority Enterprise (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Council” ). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of members ap- 
pointed by the President from among persons, including 
members of minority groups and representatives from 
minority business enterprises, knowledgeable and dedi- 
cated to the purposes of this order. The members shall 
serve for a term of two years and may be reappointed. 

(c) The President shall designate one of the members 
of the Council as the Chairman of the Council. 

(d) The Council shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary. 

(e) The Council shall be advisory to the Secretary in 
which capacity it shall— 

(1) Serve as a source of knowledge and information 
on developments in different fields and segments of our 
economic and social life which affect minority business 
enterprise. 

(2) Keep abreast of plans, programs and activities 
in the public and private sectors which relate to minority 
business enterprise, and advise the Secretary on any meas- 
ures to better achieve the objectives of this order. 

(3) Consider and advise the Secretary and such of- 
ficials as he may designate, on problems and matters re- 
ferred to the Council. 

(f) For the purposes of Executive Order No. 11007 
of February 26, 1962, the Council shall be deemed to 
have been formed by the Secretary. 

(g) Members of the Council shall be entitled to re- 
ceive travel and expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5701-5708) 
for persons in the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

(h) The Secretary shall arrange for administrative 
support of the Council to the extent necessary including 
use of any gifts or bequests accepted by the Department 
of Commerce pursuant to law. 

Sec. 3. Responsibilities of other Federal departments 
and agencies. (a) The head of each Federal department 
and agency, or a representative designated by him, when 
so requested by the Secretary, shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law and funds available, furnish information 
and assistance, and participate in all ways appropriate to 
carry out the objectives of this order. 

(b) The head of each Federal department or agency 
shall, when so requested by the Secretary, designate a 
senior official to have primary and continuing responsi- 
bility for the participation and cooperation of that depart- 
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ment or agency in matters concerning minority business 
enterprise and activities as required by this order. 

(c) The head of each Federal department or agency, 
or his designated representative, shall keep the Secretary 
informed of all proposed budgets, plans, and programs 
of his department or agency affecting minority business 
enterprise. 

Sec. 4. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be 
construed as subjecting any function vested by law in, or 
assigned pursuant to law to, any Federal department or 
agency or head thereof to the authority of any other 
agency or officer, or as abrogating or restricting any such 
function in any manner. 

Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 
March 5, 1969 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:03 p.m, 
March 5, 1969] 


nore: For a statement by the President on signing the Executive 
order, see the preceding item. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the Ist Battalion, 28th 
Infantry, Ist Infantry Division, United States Army. 
March 5, 1969 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation (Army) to the Ist Battalion, 28th Infantry, Ist 
Infantry Division, for extraordinary heroism in action 
against hostile forces during the period 6 to 9 November 
1966 in the Republic of Vietnam. 

The Citation follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States I have today awarded 


Tue PresmeNTIAL Unir Crration (Army) 
FOR EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
lst BaTTraLion, 28TH INFANTRY, 
lst INFANTRY Drvision 
Unitep States ARMY 


The 1st Battalion, 28th Infantry, Ist Infantry Division, 
distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an armed enemy during 
Operation Attleboro in Tay Ninh Province, Republic of 
Vietnam, from 6 to 9 November 1966. On the morning 
of 5 November, the battalion air lifted to Tay Ninh 
Province where elements of the 25th Division were en- 
gaged in fierce fighting with two divisions of Viet Cong. 
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During the conduct of search and destroy missions, the Ist 
Battalion engaged in light contact with enemy forces on 
the 6th and 7th. A reconnaissance by fire at 0620 hours 
on the morning of 8 November drew heavy Viet Cong 
fire into the Battalion’s perimeter. Within minutes, the 
Viet Cong launched a strong frontal assault supported by 
heavy automatic weapons fire. This attack was quickly 
defeated as the battalion fired its first bank of claymores 
into the onrushing enemy. Almost immediately another 
assault began; a second bank of claymores was fired, and 
the enemy was again forced to withdraw. Time after time, 
the Viet Cong attacked, committing increasingly larger 
elements in an attempt to overrun the Ist Battalion; but 
as the battle raged throughout the early morning, the 
enemy continued to be repulsed. Despite intense enemy 
automatic weapons and small arms fire dominating the 
ground between them and their helicopter landing site, 
the men of the Ist Battalion repeatedly exposed themselves 
to carry their wounded to evacuation helicopters and to 
insure continuous supply of ammunition. By 0800 hours, 
the heroic and unyielding defense of the 1st Battalion 
supported by artillery and tactical air strikes had reduced 
the furious Viet Cong assaults to sporadic bursts of auto- 
matic weapons fire. At 1100 hours after being thoroughly 
defeated, the enemy finally withdrew, leaving the battle- 
field covered with casualties and materiel. The determina- 
tion, intrepidity and esprit de corps displayed by the men 
of the Ist Battalion resulted in breaking the enemy’s ad- 
vance on Tay Ninh Province and the destruction of at 
least two battalions of hard core Viet Cong. An evaluation 
of supplies, completed the following day, also revealed this 
to have been one of the largest arms and ammunition losses 
ever sustained by the enemy. The overwhelming victory 
by the members of the 1st Battalion, 28th Infantry, against 
a determined and numerically superior enemy force re- 
flects distinct credit on themselves, the 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion, and the United States Army.” 


Federal Woman’s Award Winners 


List of Winners Meeting With the President 
at the White House. March6, 1969 


The Federal Woman’s Award is the only award pro- 
gram created exclusively for the purpose of honoring ca- 
reer women in the Federal Government. The award 
is given for outstanding contributions to the quality and 
efficiency of the career service of the Federal Government, 
for influence on major Government programs, and for 
personal qualities of leadership, judgment, integrity and 
dedication. The awards were presented at a banquet on 
March 5 at the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
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This year’s award winners are: 


Mrs. Mary HucHes BupENBACH who is recognized 
as one of the foremost professionals in U.S. cryptology. 
She assists in directing the operations of one of the National 
Security Agency’s major elements, having several divisions 
and well over 1,000 employees. 

Mrs. Budenbach was born in New York City, and grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1934 with a BA in English. 
Her husband, Theodore O. Budenbach, is a securities 
salesman with a New York firm and their home is in 
Scotch Plains, N.J. She also maintains a residence in 
Washington, D.C. 


Miss Eprru N. Coox plans and directs the legal, legis- 
lative, and policy work of the division of legislation of 
the Department of Labor, including the development of 
legislative proposals in labor and related social and econ- 
omic fields and coordination with other Federal agencies. 
She plays a major role in shaping policy with respect to 
labor legislation and recommendations fer the President 
to make to Congress. Since 1961 she has guided legislative 
operations concerned with the war on poverty. 

Miss Cook was born in Madison, Wis., and graduated 
from Goucher College in 1929. She received her LL.B. 
degree from the Columbia University Law School in 1932. 
She lives in Washington, D.C. 


Miss EmeEeNn RoBerta Donovan is Assistant Director 
of the State Department office which is responsible for 
United States foreign policy and Alliance for Progress 
activities in the island arcas between Trinidad and 
Puerto Rico. 

A native of Boston, Miss Donovan received her Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees in education from Teachers 
College there (now State College) in 1936 and 1937. In 
June 1957, after one year of advanced studies, she became 
one of the first women to have received the MPA degree 
from Harvard University Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration. She lives in Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Jo Ann Smiru Kinney directs research studies 
and reports on vision problems of direct and often cru- 
cial importance to the Navy, including underwater, 
night, and color vision. Recognized as the top expert 
on underwater vision in the United States and also as 
a leading authority in other areas of vision research, 
she has published over 60 papers in professional jour- 
nals and holds a patent for a night vision test. 

Dr. Kinney was born in Akron, Ohio. She received 
her BA degree from Smith College in 1949, her MA 
from Cornell University in 1954, and her Ph. D. from 
the University of Connecticut in 1959. She is currently 
a lecturer in physiological psychology and sensory per- 
ception at the University of Connecticut. Her home is 
in Mystic, Conn., where her husband, Donald P. Kinney, 
owns a real estate company. 
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Mrs. EsTHEer C. Lawron is one of the leading experts 
in the Federal service on position classification and 
salary administration, and is also widely known as a 
teacher in that field. Her entire Federa! career has been 
with the Treasury Department, beginning as a clerk 
in 1936 and progressing to her present position as As- 
sistant Director of Personnel, which she has held since 
1961. 

Mrs. Lawton was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., and received 
her BA from the University of Rochester in 1934 and her 
MA from George Washington University in 1942. She 
is the widow of the late David F. Lawton, an official of 
the Civil Service Commission. She lives in Washington, 
D.C. 


Miss Dorotny L. StTarBuck is one of the very few 
women in the Federal service to advance io high levels 
in general management. She is the line official in charge 
of the Western Area of the Department of Veterans 
Benefits, comprising 15 field stations in 13 Western 
States and Manila, with a total employment of 3,000. 
Miss Starbuck is a native of Denver. She graduated 

from Loretto Heights College in 1940 with a BA in 

journalism, and taught school before joining the WAC 

in 1942. She now lives in Washington, D.C. 


Central Intelligence Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Lt. Gen. 
Robert E. Cushman, Jr., as Deputy Director. 
March 6, 1969 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman, Jr., U.S. Marine 
Corps, to be the Deputy Director, Central Intelligence 
Agency to fill the position that became vacant when Vice 
Admiral Rufus L. Taylor, U.S. Navy, retired on Febru- 
ary 1, 1969. 

From June 1967 to the present, Lieutenant General 
Cushman has served as Commanding General, ITI Ma- 
rine Amphibious Force, Vietnam, and prior to his cur- 
rent assignment he served as Deputy Commander of that 
same Force. 

Lieutenant General Cushman was born on December 
24, 1914, in St. Paul, Minn. Following his graduation 
from the U.S. Naval Academy, he was commissioned a 
Marine second lieutenant on June 6, 1935. During World 
War II, Lieutenant General Cushman served in combat 
on Bougainville where he earned the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat “V”, on Guam where he earned the Navy 
Cross, and on Iwo Jima where he earned the Legion of 
Merit with Combat “V”’. 

Assigned to Washington, D.C., in February 1957, he 
served 4 years on the staff of former Vice President Rich- 
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ard Nixon, as Assistant to the Vice President of the United 
States for National Security Affairs. While serving in this 
capacity, he was promoted to brigadier general in July 
1958. 

He is married to the former Audrey Boyce of Ports- 
mouth, Va. They have two children, Mrs. Roberta Cush- 
man Cauley and Robert Everton, IIT. 


Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award 
to Staff Sergeant Joe R. Hooper, Sergeant First Class 
Fred W. Zabitosky, and Specialist Five Clarence E. 
Sasser, United States Army. March 7, 1969 


Mr. Secretary, General Westmoreland, all of our distin- 
guished guests on this occasion: 


I have been honored many times since assuming the 
office of the Presidency of the United States, but I can 
say from my heart that today is the highest honor—the 
highest honor because I have for the first time the privi- 
lege of representing the United States of America in pre- 
senting the Congressional Medal of Honor to three of our 
fine young men who have fought for the cause of free- 
dom and the cause of peace in Vietnam. 

The citations wili be read by the Secretary of the Army, 
and they will tell us better than any words I could utter 
what these men have done beyond the call of duty. 

I would like to add just a personal word, a word that 
I think all of the American people would join me in. We 
really cannot honor these men, but they have honored 
America. They have added to the honor of the Nation by 
what they have done. 

They share several things in common: They are men 
who risked their lives for their fellow man. They are men 
who faced death and instead of losing their courage they 
gave courage to the men around them. And, finally, they 
are young men. 

The oldest man is 30. Sergeant Hooper is 30, Sergeant 
Zabitosky is 26, and Specialist Sasser is 21. 

That leads me to give you a conclusion that I reached 
after studying all of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners in this war. Their average age is 27, which brings 
home a thought that we must always remember: When 
we think of America’s younger generation, we sometimes 
have a tendency to emphasize what is wrong with them, 
and sometimes young people do get into trouble; some- 
times they do not follow the patterns that older people 
think they ought to follow. 

But in the magnificent records of these three young 
men, they have demonstrated to us that we can be very 
proud of our younger generation. They are magnificent 
men, magnificent in their idealism. Idealism is often shown 


by words, but they have demonstrated their idealism by 
their deeds. 
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And because they have made us proud of being Amer- 
icans and also reminded us that we should be proud of 
our younger generation, the youth of America, I am hon- 
ored to be here with them. 


Now, Mr. Secretary, if you would read the citations. 


[At this point, Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor read the 
citations, the texts of which follow:] 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded in 
the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


STAFF SERGEANT Joe R. Hooper, Unirep States 
ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Staff Sergeant (then Sergeant) Joe R. Hooper, United 
States Army, distinguished himself by conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity on 21 February 1968, while serving 
as squad leader with Company D, 2nd Battalion ( Air- 
borne), 501st Infantry, 101st Airborne Division, near 
Hue, Republic of Vietnam. Company D was assaulting a 
heavily defended enemy position along a river bank when 
it encountered a withering hail of fire from rockets, ma- 
chine guns and automatic weapons. Staff Sergeant Hooper 
rallied several men and stormed across the river, over- 
running several bunkers on the opposite shore. Thus in- 
spired, the rest of the company moved to the attack. With 
utter disregard for his own safety, he moved out under the 
intense fire again and pulled back the wounded, moving 
them to safety. During this act Staff Sergeant Hooper was 
seriously wounded, but he refused medical aid and re- 
turned to his men. With the relentless enemy fire disrupt- 
ing the attack, he singlehandedly stormed three enemy 
bunkers, destroying them with hand grenades and rifle 
fire, and shot two enemy soldiers who had attacked and 
wounded the chaplain. Leading his men forward in a 
sweep of the area, Staff Sergeant Hooper destroyed three 
buildings housing enemy riflemen. At this point he was 
attacked by a North Vietnamese officer whom he fatally 
wounded with his bayonet. Finding his men under heavy 
fire from a house to the front, he proceeded alone to the 
building, killing its occupants with rifle fire and grenades. 
By now his initial body wound had been compounded by 
grenade fragments, yet despite the multiple wounds and 
loss of blood, he continued to lead his men against the 
intense enemy fire. As his squad reached the final line of 
enemy resistance, it received devastating fire from four 
bunkers in line on its left flank. Staff Sergeant Hooper 
gathered several hand grenades and raced down a small 
trench which ran the length of the bunker line, tossing 
grenades into each bunker as he passed by, killing all but 
two of the occupants. With these positions destroyed, he 
concentrated on the last bunkers facing his men, destroy- 
ing the first with an incendiary grenade and neutralizing 
two more by rifle fire. He then raced across an open field, 
still under enemy fire, to rescue a wounded man who was 
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trapped in a trench. Upon reaching the man, he was faced 
by an armed enemy soldier whom he killed with a pistol. 
Moving his comrades to safety and returning to his men, 
he neutralized the final pocket of enemy resistance by 
fatally wounding three North Vietnamese officers with 
rifle fire. Staff Sergeant Hooper then established a final 
line and reorganized his men, not accepting treatment 
until this was accomplished and not consenting to evacua- 
tion until the following morning. His supreme valor, in- 
spiring leadership and heroic self-sacrifice were directly 
responsible for the company’s success and provided a last- 
ing example in personal courage for every man on the 
field. Staff Sergeant Hooper’s actions were in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the military service and reflect 
great credit upon himself and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


SERGEANT First Crass Frep W. Zasirosky, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 
Sergeant First Class Fred W. Zabitosky, United States 
Army, distinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity, at the risk of his life, above and beyond the 
call of duty in the Republic of Vietnam, on 19 February 
1968, while serving as an assistant team leader of a nine- 
man Special Forces long-range reconnaissance patrol. Ser- 
geant Zabitosky’s patrol was operating deep within enemy 
controlled territory when they were attacked by a nu- 
merically superior North Vietnamese Army unit. Ser- 
geant Zabitosky rallied his team members, deployed them 
into defensive positions, and, exposing himself to con- 
centrated enemy automatic weapons fire, directed their 
return fire. Realizing the gravity of the situation, Sergeant 
Zabitosky ordered his patrol to move to a landing zone 
for helicopter extraction while he covered their with- 
drawal with rifle fire and grenades. Rejoining the patrol 
under increasing enemy pressure, he positioned each man 
in a tight perimeter defense and continually moved from 
man to man, encouraging them and controlling their de- 
fensive fire. Mainly due to his example, the outnumbered 
patrol maintained its precarious position until the arrival 
of tactical air support and a helicopter extraction team. 
As the rescue helicopters arrived, the determined North 
Vietnamese pressed their attack. Sergeant Zabitosky re- 
peatedly exposed himself to their fire to adjust suppressive 
helicopter gunship fire around the landing zone. After 
boarding one of the rescue helicopters, he positioned him- 
self in the door delivering fire on the enemy as the ship 
took off. The helicopter was engulfed in a hail of bullets 
and Sergeant Zabitosky was thrown from the craft as it 
spun out of control and crashed. Recovering conscious- 
ness, he ignored his extremely painful injuries and moved 
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to the flaming wreckage. Heedless of the danger of ex- 
ploding ordnance and fuel, he pulled the severely wounded 
pilot from the searing blaze and made repeated attempts 
to rescue his patrol members, but was driven back by the 
intense heat. Despite his own serious burns and crushed 
ribs, he carried and dragged the unconscious pilot through 
a curtain of enemy fire to within ten feet of a hovering 
rescue helicopter before collapsing. Sergeant First Class 
Zabitosky’s extraordinary heroism and devotion to duty 
were in keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit 
and the United States Army. 





The President of the United States of America, au- 
thorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded 
in the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


SPECIALIST Five CLARENCE E. SAsser, UniTep STATES 
ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

Specialist Five Clarence E. Sasser (then Private First 
Class) distinguished himself by conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity on 10 January 1968 while assigned to Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company, 3d Battalion, 60th 
Infantry, 9th Infantry Division in the Republic of Viet- 
nam. On this date he was serving as a medical aidman 
with Company A, 3d Battalion, on a reconnaissance in 
force operation in Ding Tuong Province. His company 
was making an air assault when suddenly it was taken 
under heavy small arms, recoilless rifle, machine gun and 
rocket fire from well fortified enemy positions on three 
sides of the landing zone. During the first few minutes, 
over thirty casualties were sustained. Without hesitation, 
Specialist Sasser ran across an open rice paddy through 
a hail of fire to assist the wounded. After helping one 
man to safety, he was painfully wounded in the left 
shoulder by fragments of an exploding rocket. Refusing 
medical attention, he ran through a barrage of rocket 
and automatic weapons fire to aid casualties of the initial 
attack and, after giving them urgently needed treat- 
ment, continued to search for other wounded. Despite 
two additional wounds immobilizing his legs, he dragged 
himself through the mud toward another soldier one 
hundred meters away. Although in agonizing pain and 
faint from loss of blood, Specialist Sasser reached the man, 
treated him, and proceeded on to encourage another 
group of soldiers to crawl two hundred meters to relative 
safety. There, he attended their wounds for five hours 
until they were evacuated. Specialist Sasser’s conspicuous 
gallantry, extraordinary heroism and intrepidity at the 
risk of his own life, above and beyond the call of duty, 
are in keeping with the highest traditions of the military 
service and reflect great credit upon himself, his unit 
and the United States Army. 
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Tue Presipent: That concludes the ceremony. We 
thank you all very much for coming and we are honored 
that you could be here to participate in this very historic 
ceremony. 

Thank you. 
note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


Governor of the Virgin Islands 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Peter A Bove. 


March 7, 1969 


The President today said he would nominate Peter 
A. Bove of St. Croix, V.I., to be Governor of the Virgin 
Isands. Bove has been a resident of the Virgin Islands 
since 1957 when he became the Islands Government 
Comptroller. He retired from that position in September 
of 1968. 

Bove is a native of Rutland, Vt., where he practiced 
law and served as city attorney. He has also served as 
Secretary of Vermont Civil and Military Affairs and 
Chairman of the Vermont Liquor Control Board. He 
was appointed to the Small Business Administration in 
1953 and as Comptroller of the Virgin Islands in 1957. 

A graduate of Holy Cross College, Bove received his 
law degree from St. John’s University Law School. 

Bove was born in Rutland, Vt., in 1906. He is married 
to the former June Gristy. 


Export-Import Bank of the 
United States 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Henry Kearns 


To Be President of the Bank. March 7, 1969 


The President today said he would nominate Henry 
Kearns of San Marino, Calif., to be President of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Kearns, who was Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs in 1957-60, is a long-time developer 
of domestic and international business ventures. 

He is the owner of Kearns International, an interna- 
tional business development firm. He is president of the 
Kearns International Co. of Thailand, Ltd., and a director 
of companies in Thailand and Japan. 

Kearns began his career as an assistant mining engineer 
with the Oro Grande Mining Company of Prescott, Ariz. 
He was graduated from the University of Utah, School 
of Engineering, in 1932. He attended public schools in 
Gunnison, Ogden, and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Kearns was born in Salt Lake City on April 30, 1911. 
He is married to the former Marjorie Prescott, a fifth- 
generation Californian. The Kearns have four children, 
Mrs. Edward Clabaugh of Los Angeles; Henry Timothy 
Kearns of San Francisco; Mrs. David Rohe of Pasadena, 
and Michael Prescott Kearns, a student, of San Diego. 


Railway Labor Dispute 


Announcement of Report of Emergency Board No. 175 
Investigating the Dispute Between Certain Railroads 
and Signalmen. March 7, 1969 


President Nixon today released the report of Presi- 
dential Emergency Board No. 175. The Board was cre- 
ated on January 13, 1969, to investigate a dispute between 
the Nation’s railroads represented by the National Rail- 
way Labor Conference and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. The 
Board’s basic conclusion was that the skilled employees 
represented by the organization are comparable to shop- 
craft electricians in terms of nature of work and type and 
level of required skill and knowledge. On this basis, it rec- 
ommended a 20¢ skilled inequity adjustment effective 
July 1, 1968. It also recommended an Agreement of 18- 
month duration, with general wage increases of 31/2 per- 
cent effective July 1, 1968; 2 percent effective January 1, 
1969; and 3 percent effective July 1, 1969. 


The Board was composed of Laurence E. Seibel, at- 
torney and arbitrator from Washington, D.C., Chair- 
man; Dr. Jacob Seidenberg, attorney and arbitrator from 
Falls Church, Va., member; Rolf Valtin, arbitrator from 
Washington, D.C., member. 

NOTE: The “Report to the President by Emergency Board No. 175, 
Appointed by Executive Order 11445 Dated January 13, 1969, 
Pursuant to Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as Amended” 


(processed ; 18 pages and appendixes) was made available with the 
release. 


For Executive Order 11445, see page 53 of this volume of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Central Intelligence Agency 


The President’s Remarks to Agency Employees. 
March 7, 1969 


Mr. Director, and ladies and gentlemen: 


As I stand before you today, this is the first visit I have 
made to one of the Departments that is not represented 
officially in the Cabinet. 

But I must say that after the very warm welcome I re- 
ceived outside and the opportunity, too, to see this really 
beautiful facility, I am very glad that I came. I want to 
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use the opportunity to express just a few thoughts about 
this organization, about its Director, and about the people 
who work in it. 

It has been truly said that the CIA is a professional 
organization. That is one of the reasons that when the new 
administration came in and many changes were made, 
as they should be made in our American political system 
after an election, and a change of parties, as far as the 
executive branch is concerned, I did not make a change. 

I surveyed the field. I checked the qualifications of 
all of the men, or, for that matter, any women who 
might possibly be the Director of the CIA. That could 
happen. 

I saw the number of women outside of this organiza- 
tion. You have plenty of competition. 

But I concluded that Dick Helms was the best man 
in the country to be the Director of the CIA and that 
is why we have him here. 

I am sure that all of you must get a little tired of 
the jokes about the CIA being an undercover organiza- 
tion, its building being difficult to find, and all of that. 
But I simply can’t resist making an allusion to stories 
that I checked with the Director as we rode in from 
the helicopter and which I understand have some degree 
of truth to them. 

The first time President Eisenhower came out here to 
lay the cornerstone, he couldn’t find the CIA or the 
building. So he ordered a sign be put up “The Central 
Intelligence Agency.” 

Then when President Kennedy came out in 1961 he 
saw the sign and he ordered it taken down because, 
after all, if it is the CIA—the intelligence agency—it 
should not be so well advertised. 

So that leaves me with somewhat of a dilemma. 

I usually have said as I have gone to the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and all the 
others of the 12, “It is a pleasure to be here.” 

But the CIA is not supposed to be here. So I suppose 
what I am supposed to say now is, it is a pleasure not 
to be here. 


In any event, in speaking of you and your mission, I 
have perhaps more familiarity with it than some of you 
might realize. Going back during the 8 years I was Vice 
President, I sat on the National Security Council and 
there I learned to respect the organization, its Director, 
and its reports that were made to the Council, and 
through the Council to the President of the United 
States. 


I know how vitally important the work of this organi- 
zation is. I also know that this organization has a mission 
that, by necessity runs counter to some of the very deeply 
held traditions in this country and feelings, idealistic feel- 
ings, about what a free society ought to be. 

Americans don’t like war, of course. Americans also do 
not like secrecy. They don’t like cold war and conse- 
quently, whenever it is necessary in the conduct of our 
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foreign policy, whether in a cold war or whether, as is the 
situation now, in a hot war, or whether in international 
tensions, call it a cold war or simply a period of confronta- 
tion or even of negotiation, whatever you want to call it, 
that whenever it becomes necessary to obtain intelligence 
information by an intelligence organization, many Amer- 
icans are deeply concerned about this. And they express 
their concerns. They express them quite violently some- 
times, quite frequently, as you all know from the experi- 
ence that this organization has had over the years. 

This is a dilemma. It is one that I wish did not exist. But 
in the society in which we live, as I am sure all of you are 
so completely aware, it is necessary that those who make 
decisions at the highest level have the very best possible 
intelligence with regard to what the facts really are, so 
that the margin of error will be, to that extent, reduced. 

And in a sense, then, I look upon this organization as 
not one that is necessary for the conduct of conflict or war, 
or call it what you may, but in the final analysis as one of 
the great instruments of our Government for the preserva- 
tion of peace, for the avoidance of war, and for the devel- 
opment of a society in which this kind of activity would 
not be as necessary, if necessary at all. 

It is that that I think the American people need to 
understand—that this is a necessary adjunct to the con- 
duct of the Presidency. And 'I am keenly aware of that. 
I am keenly aware of the fact that many of you at times 
must have had doubts, perhaps you have not, but per- 
haps there may have been times that you have had doubts 
about your mission, the popularity of what you do in the 
country, and I want to reassure you on that score. 

Let me put it another way: This morning I had the 
greatest honor which has come to me since assuming the 
Presidency. That honor was to present three Congres- 
sional Medals of Honor to three young men who had 
served in Vietnam. 


They had, of course, rendered service far beyond the 
call of duty. As the citations were read, I realized how 
fortunate this country was to have produced young men 
of the idealism, idealism which we saw in their actions 
in Vietnam. 


I realize that in this organization the great majority 
of you are not in the kind of covert activities which in- 
volve great danger, but I also know that some of your 
colleagues have been involved in such activities and are 
involved in such activities. 

I know, too, that there will be no Purple Hearts, there 
will be no medals, there will be no recognition of those 
who have served far beyond the call of duty because by 
definition where the CIA is concerned your successes must 


never be publicized and your failures will always be pub- 
licized. 


So that makes your mission a particularly difficult one. 
It makes it difficult from the standpoint of those who 
must render service beyond the call of duty. And I rec- 
ognize that and I am deeply grateful for those who are 
willing to make that kind of sacrifice. 
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In another sense, too, I want to pay proper recognition 
to great numbers of people that I see in this room and 
that I saw outside who do not get down to the Cabinet 
Room to brief me as does Mr. Helms, and his colleagues, 
who are not in the positions where even private recogni- 
tion comes too often, but whose work is so absolutely es- 
sential to the quality of those little morning briefing papers 
that I have read every morning and read so carefully and 
that are so important because the decisions I make will 
be based subconsciously sometimes, other times con- 
sciously, on the accuracy of those reports and their findings 
from around the world. 

I think sometimes that all of us know that one of the 

ironies of life is that it takes more heroism to render 
outstanding service in positions that are not heroic in 
character than it does the other way around. What I mean 
to say is that in an organization like this, gathering facts 
and information and intelligence, there are literally hun- 
dreds and thousands of positions here and around the 
world that must at times be very boring and certainly 
frustrating and sometimes without recognition. 
I know how essential it is and I would ask that you as the 
leaders, you who necessarily and very properly do get 
more recognition than those down the ranks, that you 
would convey to them my appreciation for their heroism, 
heroism in the sense that they have done an outstanding 
job and are doing an outstanding job to make it possible 
that the Director is able to do a better job than he other- 
wise could do in briefing the President of the United States 
and his colleagues in the National Security Council. 

So finally, I would simply say that I understand that 
when President Truman in 1967 sent a message to the 
CIA, he put an inscription on it which, as I recall, went 
something like this: To the CIA, an organization which 
is an absolute necessity to any President of the United 
States. From one who knows. 

I know. And I appreciate what you do. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:42 p.m. at the Central Intelligence 
Agency in McLean, Va. As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 
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International Transport of Goods 
Under Customs Seal 


Executive Order 11459. March 7, 1969 


DESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
To APPROVE AND CERTIFICATE CONTAINERS AND VE- 
HICLES FOR USE IN INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, I hereby designate the Secretary of 
Transportation to take all actions, including the issuance 
of regulations, which he considers appropriate to carry out 
in the most effective manner the approval and certification 
of containers and vehicles for international transport of 
goods under customs seal pursuant to the Customs Con- 
vention on the International Transport of Goods Under 
Cover of TIR Carnets (TIR Convention), done at Ge- 
neva on January 15, 1959 (TIAS 6633), and the Cus- 
toms Convention on Containers, done at Geneva on May 
18, 1956 (TIAS 6634), applying the procedures and tech- 
nical conditions set forth in the Annexes to such Conven- 
tions as modified, amended, or otherwise supplemented 
from time to time. 

The Secretary of Transportation may prescribe a sched- 
ule of fees to defray the costs of the services provided under 
this Order. 

The Secretary of Transportation may make such dele- 
gations of his authority and functions hereunder as he 
shall deem appropriate, and may authorize further dele- 
gations of such authority or functions, other than the 
issuance of regulations, to nonprofit firms or associations 
which he shall deem competent to exercise such authority 
or perform such functions. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 

March 7, 1969 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:24 p.m., 
March 7, 1969] 


NoTE: Executive Order 11459 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 5 


President Emile Derlin Zinsou of the Republic of Da- 
homey paid an informal call on the President at the White 
House. 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, Senators 
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George D. Aiken and Winston L. Prouty of Vermont, 
Senator Edward O. Brooke of Massachusetts, and Senator 
Norris Cotton of New Hampshire met with the President 
to discuss the oil shortage in New England. 

March 6 


Former Governor William Scranton of Pennsylvania 
met with the President at the White House. 

The President attended the funeral of his uncle, Dr. 
Ernest Nixon, at State College, Pa. 
March 7 


Vice President Richard Tolbert of Liberia paid a 
courtesy call on the President at the White House. 

The President has accepted the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy to establish a 
task force to study lumber and plywood prices. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted March 6, 1969 


BENJAMIN F. Houtman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Director, Community 
Relations Service for the term of 4 years, 
vice Roger W. Wilkins. 

THomas O. Paine, of California, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

ROBERT D. Moran, of Massachusetts, to be 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor. 

JOHN H. SHarrer, of Maryland, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

REGINALD NORMAN WHITMAN, of Minnesota, 
to be Administrator of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration. 

CaRLos C. VILLARREAL, of California, to be 
Urban Mass Transportation Administrator. 

Lt. GEN. ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, JR., U.S. Marine 
Corps, to be Deputy Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, with his current rank 
of lieutenant general while so serving. 

NATHANIEL SAMUELS, Of New York, to be a 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Houuis M. DOLE, of Oregon, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. 

LESLIE LLOyD GLascow, of Louisiana, to be 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior. 

CHARLES H. MEACHAM, of Alaska, to be Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife, Department 
of the Interior. 


Submitted March 7, 1969 


Peter A. Bove, of Vermont, to be Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 
HENRY KEARNS, of California, to be President 
of the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released February 26, 1969 


Remarks of the President upon departure 
from London, England (advance text). 

List of German citizens who met with the 
President. 


Released February 27, 1969 


The President's remarks upon arrival at 
Bonn, Germany (advance text). 

Remarks of the President upon arrival at 
West Berlin (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at the Siemens 
Factory (advance text). 

Remarks of the President upon arrival at 
Rome, Italy (advance text). 


Released March 1, 1969 


List of French citizens who met with the 
President. 


Released March 5, 1969 


Biography of Thomas O. Paine. 

Background information on Astronauts 
Borman, Lovell, and Anders. 

Background information on the Robert H. 
Goddard Memorial Trophy. 

Press conference of Maurice H. Stans and 
Robert J. Brown, on minority business 
enterprise. 

Announcement of assignment of Maj. Gen. 
Oren E. Hurlbut, USA, as Army member, 
Joint Logistic Review Board, and of his 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant 
general. 

List of persons attending the signing of an 
Executive order on minority business 
enterprise. 


Released March 6, 1969 


Biography of Nathaniel Samuels. 
Press conference of Secretary of State Rogers 
and Nathaniel Samuels. 
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